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Perils of tent life Haitians prize concrete slabs for building makeshift homes, like this one at an old gas station, 
since springtime rains can wash away tents pitched on dirt. Photograph by Richard Mosse for Time 
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What is one of your most mem- 
orable onstage moments? 
Gaia Thiele, ARCATA, CALIF. 
The first time I got onstage 
was when I was about 5 years 
old. It was at a church social, 
and I hada poem to recite. 
I had on a little white sailor 
suit, and my nose started 
bleeding. I went up to make 
my speech, and I put one fin 
ger there to stop the bleeding 
and said, “If you don’t like 
the looks of me, you can look 
some other way.” I’ve never 
had stage fright since. 


What do you think about legal- 
izing marijuana in America? 
Karen Do, 

NEWPORT BEACH, CALIF. 
Sooner or later we'll get 
around to legalizing it every 
where, because people are 
beginning to see that it’s not 
as horrible as they were once 
taught. It’s [also] a way to help 
the economy. I think if we 
legalize it and tax it and regu 
late it the way we do tobacco 
and alcohol, it would be a big 
source of revenue. 


Is there a point where country 
becomes so pop that it stops 
being country music? 

Ryan Lambrecht, 

MINOT, N.D. 

Sure. In my opinion, it’s a little 
watered down now. The main 
stream country music that 
I hear—to me, it’s not really 
country, and it’s not really 
anything. So it may be pleas 
ing to the ear, and that’s great, 
but as far as I’m concerned, it’s 
not country music. 


You're the president and co- 
founder of Farm Aid. Do you 
think America has embraced 
the good-food movement? 
Francis Bova III, CHICAGO 
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We're trying to. People are 
thinking about where their 
food comes from because of 
all the problems we've had 
along the way with bad food 
and pesticides and chemicals. 
People know they can grow 
their own food and make sure 
that it’s healthy. Or they can 
find a farmer in their local 
area to grow for them. 


Who are some of your favorite 
people to duet with? 

Mary Ann Rennick, 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Waylon Jennings andI hada 
lot of fun recording together. 
Frank Sinatra, I enjoyed that. 
We did a couple of commer 
cials together. I got to know 
[Sinatra] pretty good. He has 
always been my favorite sing 
er. As far as I’m concerned, 


we trot along 


the rest of us 
behind him. 


Who has influenced you outside 
of country music? 

Frank Schieber, ATLANTA 
Ray Charles. He took country 
music to another level when 
he did his country-music 
album. He was a good buddy, 
and the story goes that we 
played chess one time and he 
kicked my ass pretty good. 


What do you think of the Tea 
Party movement? 

Steve Stringham, 

BROOKINGS, ORE. 
I don’t really know what the 
Tea Party is. I don’t really 
know what they’re for or 
against. Is the country in 
trouble? I think our economy 
is in adownward spiral, and 


hopefully we can pull it out. 
I’m not sure the Tea Party is 
who we need to pull us out. 


If you had to do it all over again, 
is there anything in your life you 
would do differently? 
Sue Bromen, 

BELLE PLAINE, MINN. 
[just had to answer that ques 
tion a few days ago. I would like 
to think that I’m happy with 
the way things are now. And 
I would be hesitant to change 
anything in the past because 
it would change where we are 
now. I like it the way it is. 


What helps you get through 
difficult times in life? 

Bram Rodenburg, 
BLEISWIJK, THE NETHERLANDS 
Positive thinking. Believing 
that it’s going to be O.K. And 
so far it has been. Why bitch 
about anything? You're not 
hungry. You're not cold. Nei 
ther am I. We're not sick. So 
everything is fine. If you con 
tinue to live in the now, then 
things will be O.K. 


You've always seemed to be the 
quintessential American. What 
does it mean to be American? 
Trevor Hande, 
KELOWNA, B.C. 
America, to me, is freedom. 
I’m from Texas, and one of the 
reasons | like Texas is because 
there’s no one in control. 
[Laughs.] You can look at that 
as less government if you want 
to, but I like America when 
[there’s]nooneincontrol. 
interview with 


| te 
Willie Nelson 


and to subscribe to the 10 
Questions podcast on iTunes, 
go to time.com/10questions 
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Postcard: Komodo Island. \siio:; 
come to take a peek at the world’s 


while locals work hard at staying out of the beasts’ 





argest lizards, 


Global Dispatch 
For an up-close look 
at the dragons, visit 

time.com/video 


way. Carving out a rough life alongside dragons 


BY JASON MOTLAGH 


is not your typical tourist destina 

tion. The place is remote, scorching 
hot and barren as a bone. Yet here be 
dragons. Hundreds of carnivorous liz 
ards that can outrun humans and tackle 
massive water buffalo live here—and 
nowhere else in the wild. The Komodo 
dragon—the world’s largest lizard—can 
grow to ro feet (3 m) long and weigh 
more than 200 pounds (90 kg). Depend- 
ing on how the wind is blowing, it’s 
able to smell fresh blood as far away as 
5 miles (8 km). As one might expect, 
the archipelago that makes up the park 
is almost uninhabited. Almost. In the 
coastal village of Kampung Komodo, 
Buginese fishermen have managed 
to coexist with the 1,200 dragons that 
dominate the island. 

It’s clearly not the safest place to live. 
The presence of more than 50 strains of 
virulent bacteria in the lizards’ saliva 
means just one bite can kill if untreated. 
The villagers build their homes on stilts 
and keep their goats on raised planks. 

In the evenings, when the dragons are 
most active, people rarely stray beyond 
the glow of outdoor lanterns. Andasa 
rule, red clothing is avoided, since it can 
be mistaken for blood and attract atten 
tion. When the lizards come to poke 
around, villagers respond by 
threatening them with fork 
shaped sticks or by throwing 
rocks. Short of that, locals 
say it’s best to project as big 
a presence as possible by 
barking, flailing one’s arms 
and stomping one’s feet. An 
aggressive posture will, in most 

cases, make the dragons back off, as 

they prefer a sneak attack from the shad- 
ows rather than direct confrontation. 

Still, the Bugis insist that the dragons, 
known as oras, have done more good 
than harm by luring outsiders—and 
their money—to the far-flung island. 
The Bugis augment their living by sell- 
ing wood carvings of the lizards for 


‘ NDONESIA’S KOMODO NATIONAL PARK 
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Where monsters roam Tourists keep a safe distance from the dragons at Komodo National Park 


about $150 a pop to visitors who arrive 
at the park entrance across the bay on 
chartered boats or the occasional cruise 
liner. The lizards “live here, and we have 
our families, so we must share,” says 
Komodo native Kadir Ahmed. “The drag 
ons are our friends.” 

In that way, it’s a symbiotic relation 
ship. The dragons bring tourists, and 


| the mostly Muslim Bugis on Komodo 


do not eat the Timor pigs, a staple of 
the dragons’ diet. It is also illegal 
to hunt deer and water buffalo, 
leaving the dragons with abun- 


population stable. “They are 


ae 


here because they understand 
how important the dragon is 

(for their livelihood],” says Yusuf 

Sahabun, a veteran park ranger. 
Although dragon poaching occurs, he 
notes that offenders are generally not 
from the island. 

Strict measures devised by the In 





donesian government—which favors 


preserving the park as a tourist desti 


| nation—have made the place a rather 


| difficult spot in which to reside. Some of 


dant prey, which has kept their 


really the perfect people to live 


these rules trouble villagers like Abdul, 
28, who contends that life on the island 
is already “so, so difficult” without the 
extra restrictions. Reduced tourist traf 
fic resulting from the recession has fur 
ther pinched his earnings from carving 


| wood dragons. He and other villagers 


grumble that they don’t receive any of 
the $20 visitors pay to enter the park. 
Experts with Nature Conservancy—the 
Virginia-based environmental group 
enlisted by the government to help man 
age the park—counter that while the 
dragon population is not in serious dan 
ger, unchecked human activity would 
spell extinction. 

For now, however, the dragons have 
free reign. There are always a few loiter 
ing around the visitor's center, enticed 
by the scent of food. The rangers, ac 
customed to their habits, give them a 
wide berth. But first-time visitor Daniel 
Irvine of Burlington, Vt., practically 
stumbled into a pair resting in the shade 
of a cabin as he rounded a corner mo 
ments after arriving. “I didn’t expect it 
would be that easy to see them,” he says. 
From then on, he stayed alert and made 
sure to carry a big stick. i 
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Seniors should have treatments that not 
only help them live longer, but also live 
well. That’s why Pfizer is working to provide 
them with better nutrition through vitamin 
supplements, and to help fill their golden 
years with vitality through specialized 
medicines for health needs later in life, such 


as high cholesterol, arthritis and chronic pain. 


Pfizer is committed to helping people in need get access 


to their medicines. Learn more at PfizerHelpfulAnswers.com 







Keeping those at the earliest stage of life 
healthy is one of our highest priorities. Pfizer 
is aleader in pediatric products ranging from 
children’s vitamins to medicines for serious 
diseases. In many countries around the 
world, we work to deliver better nutrition to 
moms during pregnancy and breastfeeding 
to help give our little ones the best chance 
for a healthy life. See how we're putting our 
commitments to work at pfizer.com/health 
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The TIME 100 

The Time 100 this year was full of big 
names, big people and big stories [May ro]. It 
was very interesting to read, but my favor- 
ite story was on Reem Al Numery. In high 
school I’ve been learning about the dangers 
of being a girl in an Islamic nation and was 


as herculean? My impression of her is that 
she is uninformed about the issues she tra- 
verses the country screeching about. 

Bob Beatty, NORTH HAVEN, CONN. 


while making millions in the process: 
Sarah Palin (by Ted Nugent) and Glenn 
Beck (by Palin). 

Michael Lerseth, VALLEJO, CALIF. 


[really like Lady Gaga because, unlike 
a lot of popular artists’ songs and lyrics 


When I first started reading the 100, I kept 
thinking, Really? That person? But even 


told these girls live their desperate lives 
without hope of change. It really moved me 
to see that a girl not much younger than me 
had the strength to stand up not only to her 
abusive father but also to an institution as 
powerful as the Islamic faith. Thank you, 
TimeE, for not letting her get lost among the 
bigger names. Now she can serve as an in- 


nowadays, hers actually have some mean 
ing behind them. However, her ridiculous 
wardrobe does not. I highly doubt that 


_ there's any significance to her fiery metal- 


lic nipples or the statues she wears on her 
head. It only keeps her fans wondering 
what random thing she’s going to do next. 


Molly Scott, FOREST HILL, MD. 


though I might not have agreed with every 
pick, I found I did indeed agree that some 
how the person made a positive impact. 
Bravo, and thank you for opening minds! 
Heidi Swajanen, EBEN JUNCTION, MICH. 


Partisanship Personified 


Re 10 Questions with Karl Rove [May 10}: 


spiration to us all. 
Emily Saeli, ORCHARD PARK, N.Y. 


Rove’s answer to what Democrats might do 
strategically going into the 2010 elections 
shows he’s afraid that something might get 
done in a bipartisan way to help the economy 
grow. Read his words carefully: he does not 
want something good to happen for the 
economy this year. Period. This, in a nutshell, 
is exactly what’s wrong with people like Rove 
and with our overall political climate right 
now (both Democrats and Republicans). 

To them, it’s not about what's good for the 
American people. It’s only about winning. 


What asad sign of the times that in the 

| profiles of two men who have dedicated 
their lives to serving the nation (General 
Stanley McChrystal and Admiral Mike 
Mullen), the word patriot was not used. 
Yet it was used in the profiles of two 
others who have promoted divisiveness 


‘What has Lady 


Really? You managed to find 99 guest 
essayists to praise their subjects with re 
views ranging from glowing to fawning. 
Yet for the leader of the free world, who has 
faced the biggest challenges with skill and 
achievement, you chose to feature a dis 
missive, cavalier piece from his current bi 
ographer, who was apparently determined 
to show how much more discerning he 








is than the rest of us dolts who admire Gaga ever done to Chris Lindberg, BARRINGTON, ILL. | 
Presi ( ? =, . . | 

re gir ie Rapp, WARRENTON, MO. merit inclusion in _ Debating Spanking 

the TIME 100? | Re “The Long-Term Effects of Spanking” 
Thank yousomuch Tas frwerencing | You've lost all era eeielnere ie 
He is an amazing person whose stance as a | credibil asa | ing in aggression later on—to be yet anoth- | 
&P g In age ; yetan 

gay male in today’s discriminating society | M@WS source.’ _ erone to uncover the obvious. If you hitan | 


adult, he will retaliate immediately. If you 
strike a defenseless child, he will also hit 
back—as soon as he has grown old enough 
to inflict significant pain in a society that 


has been empowering. He has behaved as 
a celebrity who happens to be gay without 
being famous for it or being outrageously 
weird or any other stereotype. 


Charles O’Regan, ARLINGTON, VA., 
on the TiME 100, May 10 


Trey Amsler III, MURFREESBORO, TENN. | 


Anyone who is “influenced” by Lady Gaga 
needs psychiatric help. Shame on TIME 
for contributing to the dumbing down 
of America! 
Mary Ann Houston, SPENCER, MASS. 


I will turn 50 this year, and when I hear the 
live version of the rock song “Stranglehold,” 
I still get goose bumps. For that I thank Ted 
Nugent. I won't dispute Nugent’s admira 
tion of Sarah Palin’s “rugged individual- 
ism,” but a “herculean work ethic”? Where 
does quitting your job as governor count 


6 








has been aggressive toward him. This is 


simple common sense. 


John Thurston, EAU CLAIRE, WIS. | 


When my kids were growing up, we 
formed a babysitting co-op: 10 families 
with about 30 children. We all loved our 
kids. We all spanked our kids. I’ve had the 


| privilege of watching these kids grow up; 


the oldest ones are now 15. While not per- 


| fect, they are all respectful, loving, happy 


teens and preteens. This method of disci 


| pline can be abused, but if done right, it can 


help produce amazing kids. 
Therese Stenzel, TULSA, OKLA. 
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TIME 100 SNUBS 


‘I question whether you have lost 
touch with the American people. 
Ron Paul is leading a current-day , 
revolution ignored by the media.’ 


Melissa Embury, FONTANA, CALIF. 


‘In the TIME poll, Adam Lambert 
was voted up to No. 6. Why did 
you ask us to vote and then 
ignore the results?’ 


Sandra Miller, NeW YORK CITY 


Ns 


‘I’m surprised not to find 
Rachel Maddow on the list. 
She carefully pursues issues 
critical to our democracy.’ 


Paul Schrader, SANDWICH, MASS. 


Testing a 5-year-old for aggression two to 
three weeks after being spanked will most 
likely reveal that he or she is still upset, 
not aggressive. Instead, why not test the 
millions of adults who were provided good 
discipline with a few swats on the rear? 
Studies like this usually set out to prove 

a point, not to find the truth. 


Dick Rogers, CRESTVIEW, FLA. 


Please. As a father of five wonderful adult 
children, I never disciplined them so they 
would “understand what motivated them 
to do something wrong.” Rare spankings 
were needed to help them understand 
boundaries and the importance of obeying 
and respecting parental authority. 


Richard Stanton, THREE RIVERS, CALIF. 


Marriage: There Should 

Be an App for That 

Re Belinda Luscombe’s Essay “Revok- 

ing the Marriage License” (May 3): 

Here’s an easy way to eliminate the 

Larry King-Liz Taylor multiple-marriage 
syndrome. We should issue learners’ per- 
mits, good for two years. After that amount 








‘Sarah Palin is 
among the most 
influential people, 
but Hillary Clinton, 
the Secretary of 
State, is not? I 
don’t get it.’ 


Don E. Blom, MIDLOTHIAN, VA. 









of time, both parties would have to agree 
whether or not they wanted to renew it, i.e., 
get married. No lawyers, no alimony. 

Philip Barnett, SCOTTSDALE, ARIZ. 


Zsa Zsa Gabor married nine times. Jesse 
James and Tiger Woods are having sex 
with everyone in sight. Yet some feel that 
same-sex marriage is going to destroy the 
institution of marriage? Give me a break. 
Matthew Merrill, SEATTLE 


What ever happened to the days when 
you met someone, fell in love, got married, 
made love, then had babies and stayed to- 
gether till death do you part? My husband 
Aland I said we were meant to be. We met 
when he was in the Navy. We knew each 
other two months before we married. I 
went from being an Army brat to a Navy 
bride. He was 21; I was 18. In June we will 
celebrate being happily married 56 years. 
Jo Boever, PARRISH, FLA. 


| France and the Veil 


Thanks for “Spotlight: France and the 
Veil” [May 3]. As a Muslim woman who 


‘I’m shocked TIME included the 
two-bit Conan O’Brien when Jon 


4# Stewart prompts a real discussion 


about the issues affecting us.’ 


Jennifer Alvarez, CHICAGO 


‘How could you ignore First 
Lady Michelle Obama and her 
contribution to promoting better 
eating habits among Americans?’ 
4 Alba]. Egger, TUCSON, ARIZ. 


‘It’s shocking that you did not 
include Pope Benedict XVI, 
the head of a billion 
Catholics worldwide.’ 


William Conroy, MIDDLETOWN, N.Y. 


chooses to cover herself voluntarily, I am 
extremely fortunate to be living in the 
United States, where the Constitution 
guarantees and respects my personal 
freedom and choice to practice my faith. 
It is incomprehensible how a ban on the 
veil (observed by merely 2,000 women) 
can help secure France’s secular tradi 
tion. It would only fuel resentment and 
further alienate the Muslim population 
in Europe. 

Mansura Bashir Minhas, M1AM1 


If a Western woman is not allowed to wear 
a halter top or the like in many Muslim 


| countries, why would France allow Mus- 


lims their own style of dress? 


Loretta Kaczorowski, ALEXANDRIA, VA. 


Did You Really Have 

To Go There? 

Re 10 Questions with Sarah Silverman 
[May 3]: The reader’s comment “I want to 
f _ Matt Damon” is unfunny, not newsy 
and lowers the bar for even the worst sort 
of journalism. 


Sandy Cohen, NORTH PORT, FLA. 
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The Moment 


. THE OBAMA ADMINISTRATION’S REALISM WAS ON 
5 IIlIO: Washington display during Afghan President Hamid Karzai’s visit 
; to Washington. The American ambassador to Kabul 

once famously called Karzai “not an adequate strategic partner,” but President Obama needs him 
more than ever as the U.S. expands the fight against the Taliban to their stronghold in Kandahar. 
Karzai’s last Washington visit garnered him cold photo ops; this time he got big dinners hosted 
by Secretary of State Hillary Clinton and Vice President Joe Biden. But effective realism depends 
on knowing who you're dealing with. Karzai’s half-brother Ahmed is the provincial ruler of 
Kandahar and allegedly profits from the drug trade, which in turn funds the Taliban. (Ahmed 
himself denies any ties to the narcotics business.) It’s one thing to live with the Karzai brothers’ 
shortcomings; it’s another to appear ignorant when they act against U.S. interests. St. Bernard 
said, “See everything, disregard much, change a little.” As the U.S. presses into Kandahar, it risks 
seeing little, disregarding much and changing nothing. —By MASSIMO CALABRESI 
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1| Brussels 
European Bailout 


After rounds of contentious negotiations, 
leaders of the European Union approved a 
nearly §1 trillion (750 billion euros) bailout 
package on May 9 to stabilize the weakest 
economies among the 16 countries that 
use the euro. The crisis, which began in 
Greece, whose government is struggling 
to pay its international debts, has steadily 
widened since earlier this year as analysts 
have become increasingly worried about 
the towering debt levels of several other 
European countries. Designed to stave off 
further erosion of the euro—which has lost 
nearly 12% against the dollar in z2o1o—the 
bailout was greeted with relief, as stock 
markets briefly rallied worldwide. But it is 
crucial that the weaker governments make 
lasting fiscal improvements now, or the 
bailout will prove a fleeting respite from 
deep and worsening economic disparities 
on the continent. 


Highest government debt among 
E.U. countries, as a share of GDP 


Italy 115.8% RE GSA REY 
Greece 115.1 
Belgium § 96.7 2 
Hungary 78.3 = 

France 77.6 ee! 

Portugal 76.8 

Germany 73.2 

Malta 69.1 Sa 

U.K. 68.1 

Austria 
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DENIZ BAYKAL 


2| Turkey 


A Political 
Party Sex- 
Tape Scandal 


Deniz Baykal, 
chairman of Turkey’s 
secular opposition 
Republican People’s 
Party, resigned 

on May 10 after a 


| sex tape allegedly 


involving the married 
71-year-old politician 
and a former aide 
circulated on the 
Internet. Baykal, 

an outspoken critic 
of the country’s 
Islamic-rooted 
government, 
accused the ruling 


| party of being 


behind the leak, a 
claim that Turkish 
Prime Minister 
Recep Tayyip 
Erdogan dismissed 
as “just as ugly 


| and worthless as 


UTERS: APOLLO: SH 


the tape.” Baykal’s 
party will elect a 
new leader at the 
end of May. 


S; BENIGNO 


AMAR AZAAN— GETTY 


| Rescue workers search for survivors trapped in 


the Raspadskaya coal mine 
3| Russia 
An Underground Disaster 


On May 8, two explosions hit Russia’s 
largest underground coal mine, located 
in Siberia’s Kemerovo region. Sixty were 


| killed, and more than 30 were trapped up 


Percentage of U.S. births 
to unmarried women in 
2008, the highest ever 


fi. BERNARD GOTFRY 


to 1,600 ft. (488 m) below the surface 

so deep that experts said a rescue was 
nearly impossible. While mine owner 
Raspadskaya Coal Co. was unable to 
determine the source of the blasts, the 
cause is presumed to be a buildup of 
methane gas. Despite newly installed 
ventilators, the extreme depth of the mine 
makes it susceptible to such flare-ups. 


4| Washington 


First Lady Tackles 
Childhood Obesity 


The White House Task Force on 
Childhood Obesity, led by Michelle 
Obama, released 70 recommendations 
May 11 on how the U.S. could reduce 

its obesity numbers from the current 
rate of 20% to 5% by 2030. Among the 
suggestions: voluntary reductions in 
restaurant-portion sizes; voluntary 
self-regulation by the soft-drink 
industry; increased BMI screening by 
pediatricians; updated federal nutritional 
standards; increased use of locally grown 
food in school-lunch programs; and 
snack companies’ voluntary agreement 
to stop using cartoon characters to 
promote junk food. 


8% = 
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5 | Philippines 


Aquino 
Dynasty 


| Extended 


Benigno Aquino III 
never planned to 
run for President. 
But when his 
mother—beloved by 
Filipinos for leading 
the country's 
pro-democracy 
movement following 
her husband's 
assassination— 
died last August, 
Aquino was thrust 
into the spotlight as 
a potential national 
leader. On May 10, 
voters extended 
the family’s legacy 
by electing the 
50-year-old to the 
presidency ina 
landslide. The vote 
was not without 
mishap. At least 

12 people were 
killed in separate 
election-related 


incidents. 
The Aquinos: A 
Family of Notables 
Mother: Father: 
Corazon Senator 
Aquino, Benigno 
President Aquino Jr., 
from 1986 = assassinated 
to '92 in 1983 
Benigno 
Sister: Aquino Ill 
Kris Aquino elected 
Br President 
0 
Oprah” way 


Percentage of children with food allergies, 
according to a U.S. government report that 
suggests such allergies may be overdiagnosed 
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6| Louisiana 


STILL GUSHING One day after execs from oil giant BP and its partners testified before Congress, 
investigators revealed that a hydraulic leak in a blowout-preventer mechanism may have caused the 
April 20 oil-rig explosion. Meanwhile, experts continued to try to halt the 5,000-bbl.-a-day Gulf of 
Mexico spill by covering the leak site with a small container that would siphon oil into a tanker. Interior 
Secretary Ken Salazar announced a plan to split the Minerals Management Service in two, eliminating 
conflicts of interest; one part would collect oil royalties, and the other would police energy companies. 


7 | Libya 


ALone 
Survivor 


On May 12, 103 
people died when 
an Afriqiyah Airways 
plane crashed near 
the runway on its 
approach to the 
airport in Tripoli. 

A 10-year-old boy, 
one of more than 
60 Dutch nationals 
on board, was the 
only known survivor 
of the crash, which 
was deemed the 
result of pilot error. 
The accident quickly 
drew attention to 
what some aviation 
experts consider to 
be subpar airport 
and airline safety 
standards across 
most of Africa. 
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8| Utah 
The Incumbent Blues 


How much influence does the Tea Party 
movement have? Enough to unseat a 
three-term Senator, apparently. A rising 
anti-incumbent tide proved strong 
enough to prevent Utah Senator Robert 
Bennett from winning the nomination 
at his state’s GOP convention. The 

blow was regarded as a warning to 
other incumbents nationwide not to 
underestimate voters’ anger over issues 
such as the bank bailout and health 
care reform. The two Tea Party—backed 
candidates who bested 
Bennett—lawyer Mike Lee 
and businessman Tim 
Bridgewater—will square 
off for the Republican 
nomination in a June 22 
primary. 


Republican 
Senator 
Bennett 


with two flight vouchers, as compensation 


380 Amount offered by Delta Airlines, along 
to a couple after losing their dog, Paco 


By Harriet Barovick, Alyssa Fetini, Laura Fitzpatrick, Kristi Oloffson, Frances Romero, Ale xandra Silver, Claire Suddath and Kayla Webley 












10 | Iraq 
A Most Deadly Day 


Several U.S. officials said they would 
consider delaying this summer's 
scheduled drawdown of troops from 

Iraq after more than 100 people were 
killed in a series of shootings and suicide 
attacks on May 10. It was the deadliest 

day in Iraq so far this year. Some blamed 
the violence on lingering instability 
following March's contested election and 
subsequent recount. Hopes were raised for 
electoral progress when a campaign to bar 
candidates with ties to Sadaam Hussein’s 
Baath Party was dropped. 


9| China 





Kindergarten ta 
Killings Residents in Basra, considered one of Iraq’s 
In the country’s fifth safest cities, survey the aftermath of a bombing 


major attack on 
children in less than What They’re 
two months, seven s ‘ = : : 
kindergartners stalling in W TOrK Ut) 
were stabbed to 
death at a school 
in northwest China 
by a meat-cleaver- 
wielding man who 
then took his own 
life. Eleven other 
students were 
injured. Possibly 
fearing more of the 
copycat attacks 
that have left at 
least 65 children 
dead and 15 injured 
since March, 
Chinese censors 
scrubbed the news 
from the Internet. 





O Percentage of personal income Americans 
9 ) Ye paid in taxes in 2009, the lowest since 
s O 1950, according to a USA Today analysis 


Spotlight 


Climate-Change Legislation 


Not good enough AP AND TRADE 
Some see the bill 
as too weak to stop 


climate change 


air pollutants by mandating a decreasing limit 
on emissions levels and letting the market find 
the most efficient way to meet it 
academic idea before it became the mainstream meth 
od of tackling climate change. On May 12 
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WHICH ATTEMPTS TO REDUCE 


began as an obscure 


when Senators John 


Kerry and Joseph Lieberman unveiled the American Power act, 
which would reduce U.S. greenhouse-gas emissions and boost 


renewable energy 


cap and trade reached its apogee. It also 


might have reached its end point. 

Kerry and Lieberman's bill, the product of months of con 
tentious negotiations with environmentalists and the energy 
industry, would establish a carbon cap that aims to reduce U.S. 
greenhouse-gas emissions to 17% below 2005 levels by 2020, and 
ultimately, to over 80% of 2005 levels by midcentury. The legisla 
tion also devotes billions to transportation and infrastructure and 
expands tax credits for the development of clean energy. To get 
those green goodies, however, Kerry and Lieberman included a 
raft of giveaways, from billions to research carbon sequestration 


‘lam very proud of 
this bill. It’s strong, 
it’s balanced, and it 
will work,’ 









—Senator Joseph 
Lieberman, climate 
bill's co-sponsor 





CUTBACK Legislation aims to reduce U.S. 
greenhouse-gas emissions 17% from 2005 levels 
by 2020 and 83% below 2005 levels by 2050 


6.8 billion 


2013 


2005 





987 


Number of pages 
in the Kerry 
Lieberman bill 


for coal to more aid for the wheezing nucle 
ar industry. The bill also includes signifi 
cant room for corporate offsets and, most 
controversially, allows new offshore oil 
drilling, albeit with restrictions. The bill 
“will finally change our nation’s energy 
policy from a national weakness into a na- 
tional strength,” Kerry said at the rollout. 

The long-awaited bill (the House 
passed a tougher version nearly a year 
ago) threatens to split the environmental 
community. Mainstream green groups 
like the Environmental Defense Fund see 
the legislation as the best and only way to 
finally put the U.S. economy ona perma 
nent path to lowering carbon emissions. 
But deep-green environmental pressure 
groups see the bill as too weak in the face 
of the major carbon reductions called 
for by climate scientists. The proposal 
“represents a disaster for our climate and 
planet,” said Kieran Suckling, executive 
director of the Center for Biologi 
cal Diversity. 

But even such a relatively 
modest bill may have almost no 
chance of passing the bitterly di 
vided Senate. Republican Senator 
Lindsey Graham, who was a co-sponsor, 
dropped out last month, ostensibly be 
cause Democratic Senate leader Harry 
Reid planned to move forward on immi 
gration reform first. And the ongoing BP 
oil spill has hardened some Democrats 
against any expansion of offshore drill 
ing, meaning even green Senators could 
end up opposing the bill, while Repub 
licans have been almost uniformly 
against a carbon cap. Kerry has called 
his legislation the last, best chance to 
deal with climate change. It may be just 


the last. —BY BRYAN WALSH 
Projected 
levels of U.S. 
emissions 
under the bill 
ie i> Mai 
6.0 billion 4.2 billion - billion 
2020 2030 2050 
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Verbatim 


‘The greatest persecution of the church 
doesn’t come from enemies on the 
outside but is born from the sin within 
the church’ 


POPE BENEDICT XVI, offering the Catholic Church’s strongest 
statement of fault to date in its widespread sexual-abuse scandal 


‘We are losing a battle, but losing a battle 
is not losing a war. 


U NYAN WIN, spokesman for jailed Burmese opposition leader 
Aung San Suu Kyi’s pro-democracy party; the group was 
dissolved May 7 after refusing to register for upcoming elections 
it has denounced as undemocratic 


‘It doesn’t make a difference whether I’m 
here or in Israel.’ 


ZABLON SIMINTOV, the last Jew in Afghanistan, declining to join 
his family in Israel even though he hasn't seen his children in 12 
years; Afghanistan’s Jewish community was once 40,000 strong 


‘I was shocked to learn that the group 
was omitted from the list.’ 


CHARLES SCHUMER, New York Senator, urging the Obama 
Administration to add the Pakistan Taliban, blamed for the recent 
Times Square bomb threat, to the U.S. list of foreign terrorist groups 


‘Pretty cool.’ 


DALLAS BRADEN, pitcher for the Oakland Athletics, on pitching 
MLB's rgth perfect game on May g against the Tampa Bay Rays 


‘It’s kind of like it says on the rearview 
mirror: Things may appear larger. 


HOPE DWORACZYK, a Playboy centerfold, on being photographed 
nude for a 3-D spread in the magazine’s June edition 


‘I was also going to give a graduation 
speech in Arizona this weekend, but 
with my accent, I was afraid they would 
try to deport me.’ 


ARNOLD SCHWARZENEGGER, governor of California, ribbing 
Arizona's new immigration law during his commencement 
speech at Emory University in Atlanta 


Sources: AP; New York Times; CNN; Wall Street Journal; AP (2); Atlanta Journal-Constitution 








For daily sound bites, 
visit time.com/quotes 


TALKING HEADS 


Donna Brazile 


Calling for an end to punditry, in the 
Washington Post: 


“I probably shouldn't say this— 
it’s the definition of biting the 
hand that feeds me... It’s time 
to abolish punditry... If your 
only credentials are ‘GOP shill’ 
or ‘Democratic hack,’ you’ve 
no business cluttering up the 
airwaves or the op-ed pages. 
My mama always told me that 
if you don’t know what you're 
talking about, it’s best to keep 
your mouth shut.” —5/7/1o 


Thomas Friedman 


On recharging the economy in the 
New York Times: 


“The meta-story behind the 
British election, the Greek 
meltdown and our own Tea 
Party is this: our parents were 
the Greatest Generation. [They 
made] enormous sacrifices and 
investments to build us a world 
of abundance... The Baby 
Boomers [have] eaten through 
all that abundance like hungry 
locusts. Now we and our kids 
together need to become the 
Regeneration—one that raises 
incomes... ina way that is 
financially and ecologically 
sustainable.” —s5/8/ro 


Matt Taibbi 
| Writing on True/Slant about 


possible changes to Miranda rules: 


“Memo to those Tea Party 
activists ... congratulations. 
You've just opened the door... 
for a discussion on whether or 
not it makes sense to selectively 
suspend the constitutional 
rights of Americans... 

Given that they’re part of 

a movement that is driven 
almost entirely by a paranoid 
fear of the exploding powers 
of government, it’s bizarre to 
see these people signing on 
for the corruption of the Fifth 
Amendment.” —5/10/r10 
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HEALTH MEMO 


Cancer, Cancer Everywhere. 
Are your surroundings as toxic 
as anew report suggests? 





BY TIFFANY O'CALLAGHAN 





Special risks Their small size and rapid development make children more vulnerable to pollutants 


WAS IT HYPE OR HEALTH CARE? ON MAY 6, 
the President’s Cancer Panel published 
an alarming 240-page report on the risk 
of cancer from chemicals and other sub- 
stances in the environment. “The true 
burden of environmentally induced can- 
cer has been grossly underestimated,” the 
report’s authors concluded. “The Ameri- 
can people—even before they are born— 
are bombarded continually with... these 
dangerous exposures.” 

The list of potential threats is exhaus- 
tive and, frankly, unavoidable: bisphenol A 
(BPA) and phthalates found in plastic, 
pesticides, exhaust from traffic, pharma- 
ceuticals in the water supply, industrial 
chemicals and radiation from medical 
tests, cell phones and the sun. The authors 
of the report—Dr. LaSalle Leffall Jr., of 
Howard University College of Medicine, 
and Margaret Kripke, professor emerita at 
the M.D. Anderson Cancer Center—urge 
the government to increase research 
and regulation of these carcinogens, 
which pose “grievous harm,” especially 
to children, and give specific advice to 
consumers for avoiding them. More than 
80,000 chemicals are on the U.S. market, 
of which only a few hundred have been 
proved safe, the authors note. “People have 


18 


10 Cancer Panel 
Recommendations 
1. Drink filtered tap water 


2. Store food and water in 
glass, stainless steel or BPA- 
and phthalate-free containers 


3. Minimize children’s and 
pregnant women’s exposure 
to carcinogens and endocrine- 
disrupting chemicals 


4. Choose fruits and vegetables * 
grown without pesticides or 
chemical fertilizers; wash all 
produce to remove residues 


5. Choose free-range meat 
that has not been exposed to 
antibiotics or growth hormones 


6. Minimize consumption 
of processed, charred or 
well-done meats 


7. Turn off lights and electrical ° 
devices when they're not in use 

8. Drive a fuel-efficient car; walk, 
bike or use public transportation 

9. Check home radon levels L 
10. Reduce radiation exposure me 


from cell phones and medical 
tests; avoid UV overexposure 






/ 


ey 


the idea that they are being protected and 
that things that are harmful aren't getting 
onto the market,” says Kripke. “But that’s 
probably wishful thinking.” 

In large part, the panel's findings— 
chiefly that more research is needed—jibe 
with those of mainstream cancer research- | 
ers. But while the report highlights valid 
data, says Dr. Otis Brawley, chief medical 
officer of the American Cancer Society, its 
final conclusions overreach them. “There 
are environmental causes of cancer. We 
should not trivialize them, and we do need 
more research,” he says, but the contention 
that the rate of environmentally caused 
cancers is “grossly underestimated” is not 
based in fact. “[The rate] very well may be 
higher [than the current estimate of 6% of 
all cancers], but the research hasnotbeen | 
done to quantify that.” 

But that is precisely the point, says 
Kripke. Although the panel's report con- | 
cedes that “at this time, wedonotknow | 
how much environmental exposures 
influence cancer risk,” Kripke says the 
6% figure is based on a study from 1981 
and long outdated. “A lot has happened in 
30 years ...and will still affect people for 
the next 30 years,” she says, which is why 
the panel argues that we must not wait 
for proof of harm before protecting the 
public. In its lengthy policy recommenda- 
tions, the report calls for, among other 
things, routine discussions between doc- 
tors and patients about environmental 
exposures and shifting the burden of 
proof of chemical safety from govern- 
ment to industry. 

But researchers’ main criticism of the 
cancer report is that it distracts from the 
known, major causes of cancers: smok- 
ing, obesity, alcohol, sexually transmitted 
infections. We don’t want mothers to be 
“very concerned about some chemical in 
plastic, which might theoretically cause 
cancer in her child,” instead of focusing 
on the food that’s going into the container, 
says Brawley, estimating that up to one- 
third of all cancers in the U.S. are obesity- 
related. So while choosing pesticide-free 
produce may be a good precaution— 
indeed, none of the panel’s advice is bad— 
you might be better off simply eating more | 
fruits and vegetables in general, he says. @ | 
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Milestones 


Lena Horne 
LENA HORNE, WHO DIED 
May 9 at 92, was a ferocious yet 
curiously vulnerable woman, 
trying first to be a good, obedi 
ent girl before she became, later 
in life, simply a good woman. 
Her hauteur derived from her 
birth into a black bourgeois 
family, her vulnerability from 
her hard years traveling the 
racist South, where her mother 
was astock-company actress. 
Her fate, however, was large 
ly—unfairly—determined by 





Umaru Musa 
Yar’Adua 


WHEN NIGERIAN PRESIDENT 
Umaru Musa Yar'Adua, who 
died May 5 at 58, took power 
in May 2007, he did not look 
like the most promising 
leader. The election, resulting 
in the first democratic change 
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her astonishing beauty. She 
was a showgirl, a band singer, 
anightclub performer and 
finally (nominally) an MGM 
movie star. Or as she sometimes 
put it, “a butterfly 
pinned toa pillar,” in 
sequences that could 
be cut from films when 
they played below the 
Mason-Dixon Line. 
She was rarely allowed 
to be bluesy or soulful; 
she was, in the 40s and 
50s, a white guy’s very 


of civilian power in Africa’s 
most populous nation, had 
been asham and was dis 
missed by international elec 
tion observers. Yar’Adua was a 
virtual unknown. 

As Nigerians and the world 
got to know him, however, 
what they discovered was 
surprising. Even within the 
confines of Nigeria’s faction 
alized, winner-takes-all poli 
tics, Yar’Adua strove to be his 
own man. He acknowledged 
Nigeria's problems, and under 
him the government pushed 
business and banking reform, 
made some selective moves 
on corruption and secured a 
cease-fire from the Niger Delta 
militants. All this was done 
with a patience and bookish 
ness that contrasted favorably 
with the rough-and-tumble 
nature of Nigerian politics. 
“The problem is that people 








limited idea of what a black 
woman might be—exotic, sexy, 
tempting, untouchable. She 
chafed at that definition. And 
overcame it. 

To know Lena (as I came 
to when | helped write her 
autobiography) or to witness 
one of her astonishing one 
woman shows was to ride in 
the eye of a weather system 
always verging on stormy. She 
was eventually able to con 
front her lucky-unlucky early 
years ironically, speak out 
for civil rights and—best of 
all—sing her songbook witha 
forcefulness untrammeled by 
the cautions and calculations 
of people who once tried to 
tame this passionate 
woman into a bland 
symbol of racial 
accommodation. 
Finally, she visibly 
became what she'd 
always been inside: a 
complex, entrancing 
woman. —BY RICHARD 
SCHICKEL 


think that problems can be 
solved magically,” Yar'Adua 
said. “Too many people with 
loud voices like to condemn 
and condemn. But with 
patience, we will all get there. 

Nigeria is not there yet. 
Yar’Adua had been hospi 
talized or bedridden since 
November, and the power 
struggle that ensued all but 
paralyzed the government. 
Whoever leads Nigeria after 
an election next year could 
do worse than to follow what 
Yar'Adua said was his guid 
ing principle: “I think people 
should know that you derive 
the greatest satisfaction from 
serving others rather than 
serving yourself... 1 would 
want more and more Nigeri 
ans to define themselves also 
in this light of service to the 
nation and service to human 
ity.” —BY ALEX PERRY 





Frank Frazetta 


Frank Frazetta, who 
passed away May 10 

at 82, wasn't the most 
prolific comic-book 
artist, but his impact 
on American comics 
was enormous: the 
entire modern sword- 
and-sorcery genre 

is arguably directly 
descended from his 
paintings. Frazetta came 
out of the American 
adventure-strip 
cartooning tradition 
and served as Al Capp's 
assistant on Li'l Abner 
for years. Once Frazetta 
hit his stride, though, 
he pretty much invented 
an entire category of 
artwork. An undeniable 
master painter, he 
applied his skill to his 
passion for straight- 

up geeksville fantasy: 
muscular sword- 
wielding barbarians, 
voluptuous damsels 

in distress, armies 

in monstrous armor. 

A single painting, he 
found, could evoke an 
entire story, which may 
be why he stuck mostly 
with book and magazine 
cover illustrations. The 
most iconic depictions 
of Conan the Barbarian 
are not those of author 
Robert E. Howard, 

who invented the 
character; rather, 
they're Frazetta’s cover 
artwork for the '60s 
reprints of Howard's 
stories. Frazetta 

was the most heavy- 
metal artist American 
comics have ever seen. 
—BY DOUGLAS WOLK 
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THE UNFOLDING DRAMA OF THE GREEK 
economy has roiled markets and awak- 
ened fears of global economic calamity 
that had been dormant for more than a 
year. The $1 trillion rescue package as- 
sembled by the European Union and the 
International Monetary Fund may be 
enough to keep the Greek disease from 
infecting Spain, Portugal, Ireland and 
other overleveraged European countries. 
But the events of the past weeks echo 
the lessons of the near global meltdown 
of late 2008 and early 2009: the world is 
indeed a risky place, although not in the 
places most people think of as risky. The 
global economy is indeed riddled with 
problems, but not in the places most 
people think of as problems. 


For most of the past 40 to 50 years, the 
world has been divided in various ways: 
communist and capitalist, democratic 
and authoritarian, West and East, First 
World and Third World, and developed 
economies and emerging economies. 
When it came to business and investing, 
the First World—the Western world and 
the developed world—was seen as secure, 
stable and capital-rich, while the Third 
World and the emerging economies were 
seen as unstable, capital-poor and highly 
risky. Think of the much heralded and 
much needed bailout of the Mexican 
peso in 1994, the contagion of currency 
devaluations that started in Asia in 1997 
or the periodic hyperinflation that has 
plagued Argentina. 

The crises of the past two years, how- 
ever, stemmed not from the risky parts of 
the world but from the supposedly safe 
havens of the U.S. and the euro zone. Risk 


Today it is the Asian, 
Brazilian and Indian 
banks that are well 
capitalized and run 
conservatively 
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’ Karabell 


Risk Inverse. Greece shows that investors 
looked for trouble in the wrong places. Why 
the developing world is now the better bet 


| triggered the meltdown; it was subdivi- 
| sions in Phoenix and financial wizardry 





The Curious Capitalist 








is no longer over there; it’s here. It isn’t in 
exotic parts of the world; it’s in the cradle 
of Western civilization. In the fall of 2008, 
it wasn’t oil shocks in the Middle East that 


| on Wall Street. In the 1970s, sovereign-debt 





| inahard landing, when the banking sec- | 
| tor imploded. Turns out Chinese banks 


| defaults in Latin America hit Citibank 
| hard; in the past two years, the near de- 


fault of Citi rocked Latin America. 





Investors haven't adjusted to this 
new reality, though. Rates on emerging- 
market bonds—a good proxy for how 
much risk investors perceive there to 
be—from countries like Brazil are more 
or less on par with the rates charged on 
Greek and Spanish debt. And the latter 
two are dead broke. American pension 
plans, which have every incentive to re- 
duce their risk, allocate on average only 
2.1% of their portfolios to emerging- 
market debt, compared with double dig- 
its for U.S. and European debt. 

Or take the continued misreading 
of China’s economy. Before 2008, it was 
commonly assumed that the Chinese 
banking sector would bring that econ- 
omy toa halt—either in a soft landing, 
as the loans were written off and the 
government recapitalized those banks, or 





| weren't the problem; American and 


European banks were. It wasn’t China’s 
nonperforming loans that should have 
caused anxiety; it was ours. 

Today it is the Asian, Brazilian and 
Indian banks that are well capitalized and 
run conservatively. Yes, China's banks are 
chock-full of sketchy loans, but many of 
those are government-backed, meant to 
finance an industrial build-out that is key 
to economic growth. They are less like bad 
loans and more like government expen- 
ditures, and unlike the social handouts of 
Greece and the E.U., those expenditures 


| are going into infrastructure and invest- 


ment rather than just consumption. Look 
around the world and you will see growth 
and capital discipline born of 
hard experience in those places 
still associated with risk; you 
will see capital profligacy and 
anemic growth in those parts of 
the world still seen as safe. 


Granted, some of this is human 
nature. People everywhere suffer 
from home-country bias—the 
belief that one’s own society is 
safer and more comprehensible 
than others’. Investors tend to 
put more money in local stocks 
and bonds. But for the first time, 
home-country bias makes sense 
if you're in Brazil or India or 
China or dozens of other regions. And it 
makes much less sense if you're Ameri- 
can or European. Although world stock 
markets are down this year more than 
U.S. and European ones, that is largely 
because big institutions in America and 
Europe have been selling non-U.S. assets 
to bolster their balance sheets and average 
investors have remained skittish about 
arisky world beyond their borders. In 
short, while the reality of risk has shifted 
dramatically, the perception of it hasn't. 
The Great Recession, so great in the 
West, is the Great Emergence for the rest, 
and risk has moved from far away to 
uncomfortably close. Our compass is bro- 
ken, and our desire for safety is leading to 
ever greater risk. We need to understand 
that new reality, and quickly. a 





Karabell is the president of. River Twice 
Research and a co-author of the forthcoming 
book Sustainable Excellence 
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Opportunism Costs. Pennsylvania’s 
switch-hitting Senator Arlen Specter 
suddenly faces a tough primary fight 


IT IS ONE OF THE GRAND AND GLORIOUS 

| traditions of American politics that 
traitorous behavior is cloaked in prin- 
ciple and indignation. Ronald Reagan, 
famously, didn’t leave the Democratic 
Party in the 1950s. The Democratic Party 
left him. Ever since, the Reagan formula- 
tion has been the ironclad rule for party 
switchers. And it would have been perfect 
for Pennsylvania Senator Arlen Specter, a 

| Republican whose prickly moderation— 
and proud pork barreling—had become 
decidedly aberrant among Republicans. 
After five cholesterol-laden terms in 

_ office, Specter was facing a prohibitive 

primary challenge from a right-wing ideo- 

| logue named Pat Toomey. He was also in 

| an excellent position to make a deal: his 

vote would secure passage for both Barack 

Obama’s stimulus package and his health 

care plan. And so, convinced of his indis- 

| pensability, Specter dispensed with the 

| Reagan camouflage. He told a starker ver- 

sion of the truth: “My change in parties,” 

he said, “will enable me to be re-elected.” 


But candor is rarely rewarded in politics, 
especially when it is self-aggrandizing. 
Specter’s invited the question, Is that 
the only reason you decided to become 
a Democrat? It also invited a primary 
challenge from an actual Democrat—an 
estimable one, Congressman Joe Sestak, 
a former three-star admiral who, in 2006, 
became the highest-ranking former 
naval officer to serve in the House of 
Representatives. 

I covered Sestak’s 2006 House race 
and was impressed. He was a long shot, 
a relative unknown running against a 
| 1o-term Republican named Curt Weldon, 


Sestak has made Specter 
seem older with a nimble, 
counterpunching ad 
campaign that turned the 
race around 








also famed for bringing home the bacon. 
When it became known that Weldon was 
stuffing his own pantry—yet another 
congressional Republican caught up in 
scandal that year—Sestak’s victory be- 
came inevitable. But he made a clever ar- 
gument along the way, about how life in 
the military had made him a Democrat: 
the sense of community and responsi- 
bility, the incredible social benefits— 





education (he received a doctorate from 
Harvard’s Kennedy School), retirement, 
health care. When his daughter Alex was 


| diagnosed with brain cancer (she has sur- 
| vived and isa lovely, exuberant girl), Ses- 


tak became a man on a universal health 
care mission. 

Sestak was a long shot in the Senate 
race too. He wasn’t known outside his 
district in the Philadelphia suburbs. 
Specter was an institution, with sup- 
port from the state and national party 
establishment—and from special inter- 
ests like the labor unions, which had al- 
ways benefited from his Appropriations 


| Committee porkification. “When our 


community was devastated by Hurri- 
cane Ivan,” says Jim Burn, the Allegheny 
County Democratic chair, “President 
Bush anda bunch of public officials 
landed in a helicopter, surveyed the dam- 
age and then took off. Specter was the 
only one who stayed. He got us through 
that disaster. How can we toss away his 
30 years of seniority?” 
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Pennsylvania is an old-fashioned sort 
of state. Its Democrats tend to be union 
laborers, Catholics and urban minorities 
| well organized by big-city machines. It is 
| the sort of party in which Specter’s decisive 
vote on the stimulus package is something 
to be bragged about—the antithesis of Tea 
Party America. But it is not immune to 
the fierce political winds blowing in the 
country. This is not a good year for incum- 
bents—and Specter, at age 8o, the survi- 
vor of two bouts with cancer and heart 
surgery, has come to the point where he 
| seems more geriatric than old-fashioned. 
“My rank and file likes Sestak,” a labor 
leader told me. “Specter just seems old.” 
And Sestak has made him seem 
older with a nimble, counterpunch- 
ing ad campaign that turned the 
race around in a two-week period 
at the beginning of May. Specter 
made the initial mistake of attack- 
ing Sestak’s military record: after a 
sterling career, the admiral had been 
sacked from a top naval planning 
job. (Sestak was known to bea very 
demanding boss and, according to 
military sources, was responsible for 
bad morale in the planning shop.) 
Sestak responded with an effec- 
tive ad featuring veterans defending 
him and slamming Specter for swift- 
boating his record. And then he landed a 
| real haymaker, an ad featuring Specter’s 
immortal gaffe about switching parties, 


| followed by footage of George W. Bush 


touting Specter as “someone I can count 
on.” Specter’s response was a tepid en- 
dorsement ad from Obama, which seemed 
asour echo of the Bush endorsement. 
With days to go before the election, Sestak 


| slipped ahead in the daily tracking polls. 


A week before the May 18 election, 
Specter visited Pittsburgh and spoke to 
the Allegheny County Democratic Party. It 
was a sad, disjointed speech, a series of stale 
jokes that didn’t go over and promises of 

| pork that were cheered. But the substance, 
such as it was, was overwhelmed by anoth- 
er Specter gaffe. At both the beginning and 
the end of the speech, the Senator thanked 

| the “Allegheny County Republican Party.” 
In the end, it seemed that Arlen Specter 
might have left the Republican Party, but 
the Republican Party hadn't left him. 
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The New Sheriffs 


Of Wall Street 


They skipped the partner track. They 
were underestimated by men. But the 
women who will regulate banking and 
finance for the next generation are not 
accustomed to taking no for an answer 


BY MICHAEL SCHERER/WASHINGTON 


FEW WEEKS BACK, AT AN 
event to celebrate the role of 
women in finance, Treasury 
Secretary Timothy Geithner 
tried to get things started 
with a joke. He said he had recently come 
across a headline that asked, “What If 
Women Ran Wall Street?” 

“Now that’s an excellent question, but 
it’s kind of a low bar,” Geithner contin- 
ued, deadpan amid rising laughter. “How, 
you might ask, could women not have 
done better?” 

It is rarely noted that the financial 
wreckage littering our world is the cre- 
ation, almost exclusively, of men, not 
women. And no wonder: to this day, each 
of the large banks, from Citigroup to Gold 
man Sachs, employs fewer than a hand- 
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ful of women in senior positions, and 
only 3% of ForTUNE 500 companies have 
a woman as CEO. Embarrassing tales of 
a testosterone-filled trading culture tum- 
bled out of the what-went-wrong probes as 
the Great Recession took hold. 

In itself, Geithner’s joke was not ex- 
traordinary for Washington, where self- 
deprecating fare is the norm. But what 
happened next drove home a deeper point: 
the lectern in the marbled hall at the U.S. 
Treasury known as the Cash Room was 
cleared away so that a panel of women 
could take their seats. Among them was 
Sheila Bair, the chair of the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation (FDIC) and 
one of the first federal regulators to pub- 
licly sound the alarm about the collapse 
three years ago. She sat next to Securities 





MARY SCHAPIRO | 


SEC CHAIR 
Named to the top job at the 
SEC in 2009, Schapiro has 


tried to alter the agency’s 
image as a do-nothing 
backwater by adding staff, 
tightening rules, making it 
easier to open investigations 
and suing powerful 
Goldman Sachs for fraud 





and Exchange Commission (SEC) chair 
Mary Schapiro, the first woman to hold 
that post and the deciding vote to initiate 
the agency’s recent lawsuit against Gold 
man Sachs. Across the stage sat Elizabeth 
Warren, chair of the panel bird-dogging 
the Troubled Asset Relief Program (TARP) 
bank bailout and the chief advocate for 
new consumer-finance regulations that 
banks and their allies have spent mil 
lions to oppose. Suddenly, something else 
became clear: these women may not run 
Wall Street, but in this new era, they are 
telling Wall Street how to clean up its act. 
he same is true all over Washington: 
three of the five SEC commissioners are 
women; the head of the White House 
Council of Economic Advisers is a mother 
of three; and in the Senate, women have 
been leading the charge for tougher regu 
lations. Arkansas Senator Blanche Lincoln 
stunned the banks in April with tough de 
rivatives regulations that she announced 
in a letter to a small group of mostly 
female Senators, who fought beside her to 
include the language in a final bill. 
Unlike many of the men they oversee, 
the new sheriffs of Wall Street never as 
pired to eight-figure compensation pack 
ages or corporate suites. Bair, Schapiro 
and Warren all made their careers far 
from Manhattan, taking on new jobs dur 
ing pregnancies and outhustling the men 
around them. But it is their willingness to 
break ranks and challenge the status quo 
that makes these increasingly powerful 
women different from their predecessors. 
As Washington gets down to the hard 
work of putting laws into place that are 
designed to prevent another crisis, they 
are shaping the way government will 
protect investors and consumers for the 
next generation. Under financial regula 
tory reform, which all three women sup 
port, both the SEC and the FDIC stand 
to win powerful new authority to limit 
and dismantle offenders. The Consumer 
Financial Protection Agency, a proposed 
body now working its way through 
the Senate, is the brainchild of Warren 
and is envisioned as a bulwark against 
what she calls the “tricks and traps” that 
banks hide in credit-card agreements and 
mortgages. “Let’s face it, women in the 
financial-services industry are outsiders,” 
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FDIC CHAIR 


So far 
in 2010, her agency has 
taken over 68 banks 


MICHELE ASSELIN FOR TIME 


explains Warren when asked what unites 
her with Schapiro and Bair. “You see the 
world from a different point of view.” Bair 
agrees. “There is a tendency—with some, 
not all—to value us less, whether it’s our 
opinion or our work product,” she says. 

That's an attitude Wall Street’s traders 
and their bosses would be wise to start 
shorting—and fast. 


The Bank Examiner 

SHEILA BAIR’S WASHINGTON OFFICE OVER- 
looks Barack Obama’s new White House 
basketball court, but her agency’s roots 
reach back more than 70 years, to Frank- 
lin Roosevelt’s days. The FDIC was created 
by Congress over the objections of the na- 
tion’s biggest bankers in the 1930s so that 
the government would have the power to 
take over poorly run banks and safeguard 
the nest eggs of depositors. Banks have 
been delighted to slap that recognizable 
gold-and-black FDIC guarantee on their 
branch doors ever since, as long as the little 
New Deal agency doesn’t meddle too much 
in their business. 

Bair had hardly been named to the 
FDIC post by George W. Bush in 2006 
when aides alerted her to a dangerous dis- 
integration of lending standards across 
the banking industry—loans with hidden 
fees, poor documentation and explosive 
adjustable rates. Even though the regula- 
tion of these standards was the primary 
responsibility of the Federal Reserve, Bair 
authorized her staff to purchase a large 
industry database to confirm their suspi- 
cions. “It was just amazing to us what we 
saw,” she says. 

She began meeting with the banks, urg- 
ing them privately in the spring of 2007 
to renegotiate entire categories of loans 
to avoid massive foreclosures that could 
erode home values. The banks balked, so 
Bair went public. “We have a huge prob- 
lem on our hands,” she told bankers at a 
conference on Oct. 4 of that year. The re- 
sponse was hostile. “They were shocked 
and horrified,” she says now. “I thought 
they were going to throw tomatoes at me.” 

Of course, Bair was right about the 
coming crisis: by the end of 2008, 25 banks 
had become insolvent and were taken over 
by the FDIC, including Washington Mu- 
tual, the largest bank to collapse in U.S. 


3% 


Percentage of FORTUNE 500 
companies that have 
@ woman as CEO 


history. By the end of 2009, 140 more banks 
had failed. In private meetings with other 
regulators, Bair continued to hold a more 
populist line. She pushed her own plan 
for foreclosure prevention, resisted a pro- 
posal for the FDIC to backstop all bank 
debt and effectively bail out unsecured 
bondholders and clashed regularly with 
colleagues who held closer Wall Street ties, 
including then Treasury Secretary Henry 
Paulson and Geithner, who was running 
the New York Federal Reserve. Bair says 
now that much of the tension could have 
been avoided. “We generally worked well 
together, but there were times when I felt 
the guys kind of got in a room and made 
a decision and then called me in,” she ex- 
plains. “And when I would ask questions 
or push back, I was being ‘difficult.’” 

The ugly days of late 2008 were strewn 
with moments when Bair was criticized 
both privately and in the press for say- 
ing what others would not. On Sept. 9, 
Bair decided that she had to call the CEO 
of Washington Mutual to warn him of 
a disagreement over the bank’s ratings. 
When John Reich, the head of that bank’s 
primary regulator, the Office of Thrift 
Supervision, found out about the call, he 
e-mailed one of his male colleagues, writ- 
ing, “I cannot believe the continuing au- 
dacity of this woman.” 

For Bair, such challenges are noth- 
ing new. She was born in Independence, 
Kans., the daughter of a Depression-era 
surgeon anda nurse who always shunned 
debt. In 1981 she went to Washington to 
work for Republican Senator Bob Dole, 
who became her most important men- 
tor. “She was available 24/7,” Dole says, 
with a clear sense of pride. “As my wife 
will tell you, more is expected of women.” 
In 1990, Dole encouraged Bair to run for 


an open House seat in Kansas. She ran 


as a pro-choice Republican and lost nar- 
rowly. “Senator Dole told me the reason 
I lost was because I was a woman and | 
was unmarried,” Bair recounted in May 
2009, on accepting an award at Harvard 
University. “That made me all the more 
determined to take on new challenges.” 
That she has done. This year Bair’s 
agency has quietly taken over 68 more 
banks, though she believes the wave of 
failures will peak in 2o10. She is pushing 
Congress to place her agency in charge of 
liquidating nonbank financial firms like 
insurance companies, which proved to 
be the source of huge systemic dangers 
during the collapse. If she succeeds, she 
says she would be happy to leave when 
her term expires in 2011. The author of 
two children’s books, she has already be- 
gun to think about her memoirs. “When 
I write my book, that should be the title,” 
she quips. “The Audacity of This Woman.” 


The Consumer Activist 

LIKE BAIR, ELIZABETH WARREN COMES 
from the central plains. She was born 
and raised in Norman, Okla., with three 
older brothers and a fierce competitive 
streak to match. She was the state’s top 
debater at 16; at r9, she was married; at 22, 
she had her first child. She enrolled in law 
school at Rutgers and two years later went 
to work as one of two female summer as- 
sociates at the oldest continuing law firm 
on Wall Street. She says, “I still remem- 
ber one of the partners taking me aside 
and saying, ‘You know, being a summer 
associate is all well and good, but take a 
deep breath. Try to figure out if you think 
these guys are ever going to make a wom 
an partner.’” 

Just as she remembers his words, she 
remembers the brushback stirring her 
competitive juices. “It made me think, I 
can do that.” But her career led elsewhere, 
into bankruptcy law. In 1978, Congress 
passed a revamped bankruptcy code, mak- 
ing it easier for businesses and individuals 
to start anew. Warren was teaching law 
at the time in Houston and decided to in- 
vestigate, initially expecting to find that 
the system was filled with sleazy debtors. 
She found instead that most bankruptcies 
resulted from job loss or illness at home, a 
situation made worse by banks that were 
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increasingly learning to trap people in 
costly debt cycles. 

How? Partly by just confusing them. 
“For Bank of America’s credit card in 1980, 
the agreement was 700 words long,” she 
says. “The average credit-card agreement 
by the mid-2000s was 30 pages long, and 
it was loaded with ‘double-cycle billing’ 
and ‘LIBOR-linked’—terms no one under- 
stood.” The effect, Warren concluded, was 
akin to predation, not just for those with 
bad credit but for the entire middle class, 
which she felt was being hollowed out by 
agreements many of its members didn’t 
understand. Over time, her academic 
work began to spill over into activism. 
She appeared on Dr. Phil, giving financial 
advice to young families; met with bank 
executives; and with her daughter Amelia 
wrote anonacademic book called The Two- 
Income Trap, which Barack Obama cited 
before his run for President. 

A couple of months after Lehman 
Brothers collapsed in 2008, she was pre- 
paring a barbecue for her students at 
Harvard Law when the phone rang. “He’s 
saying, ‘This is Harry Reid,’” Warren re- 
members. “Who?” As part of the final 
wheeling and dealing that led to the pas- 
sage of the $700 billion TARP, Congress 
demanded an oversight board. Reid asked 
Warren to skipper it. 

Since then, Warren has wielded her 
clout like a cudgel, releasing monthly re- 
ports demanding more information from 
Treasury, better investment returns from 
the banks and greater efforts to help bor- 
rowers. Warren’s relations with Treasury 
officials and the banks have often been 
strained, sometimes by the harshness of 
her panel’s critiques. She remembers talk- 
ing in early 2009 with an official on Capi- 
tol Hill—she won’t say whom—who told 
her point-blank, “That’s not what reports 
are supposed to look like.” She asked, 
“Why not?” The reply: “The language is 
far too direct.” 

At about the same time, President 
Obama decided to adopt another of War- 
ren’s ideas, from a 2007 academic article: a 
new Consumer Financial Protection Agen- 
cy that would be devoted to protecting 
customers from tricky financial products. 
Bair and Schapiro voiced their support for 


The number (out of five) 
of SEC commissioners 
who are female 


Commerce promptly announced a will- 
ingness to spend “whatever it takes” to 
defeat the proposal. At least $3 million in 
advertising later, the chamber’s effort has 
had only marginal success, though the 
fight continues in the Senate. 

In the meantime, Warren has become 
something of a public intellectual, always 
game for interviews with Jon Stewart, 
Charlie Rose and Bill Maher. Her rising 
fame has come with added pressure. “It 
gets me deeply anxious,” she says. “Here’s 
this one brief minute, just like the one 
minute on Dr, Phil. Will I say the thing that 
needs to be said? Will I get it right? Will 
Congress make the changes they need to 
make?” The longer the odds, it seems, the 
more determined she is to succeed. 


The Turnaround Artist 

TAPED TO THE DOOR OF MARY SCHAPIRO’S 
office on the top floor of the SEC building 
is a piece of paper that reads, “How Does It 
Help Investors?” The maxim is meant not 
just as a lodestar for her agency but also as 
a repudiation of its recent past. 

Schapiro was appointed to a first stint 
at the SEC in 1988, to fill what she said was 
called its “woman’s seat.” When President 
Obama picked her as the commission’s 
chair in 2009, the agency was on its heels, 
stung for missing Bernie Madoff’s Ponzi 
scheme and embarrassed by news reports 
that senior officials had used their work 
computers to view pornography. “The 
world really changed around the SEC, and 
I think the SEC didn’t change with it,” she 
says now, somewhat diplomatically. When 
she arrived at the agency, she was far more 
direct. “I’ve been called the Muammar 
Gaddafi of regulation,” she told a reporter. 

In her first year, Schapiro has added 
staff, restarted an in-house think tank 
to mine data for systemic risk and initi- 


ated rulemaking to rein in arcane trading 
practices that had given large institutions 
advantages over individual investors. She 
did away with a rule that forced SEC in- 
vestigators to get commission approval be- 
fore proceeding with a case or negotiating 
settlements. Enforcement actions are up, 
as are fine collections, and in April she cast 
the deciding vote to bring charges against 
Goldman Sachs for alleged fraud—charges 
that have shaken the entire banking in- 
dustry. To top off her first year, she also 
put out word to her staff: Anyone caught 
viewing porn at work would be “subject to 
termination.” “You could call her a turn- 
around artist,” says Elisse Walter, an SEC 
commissioner. 

Born to a college librarian and an an- 
tiques dealer near Long Island’s Great South 
Bay, Schapiro played three sports in high 
school and several more in college. Her aca- 
demic focus at Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege was the native culture of the Trobriand 
Islands off New Guinea. She started work- 
ing as a lawyer at the Commodity Futures 
Trading Commission in 1980, just after the 
Hunt brothers had illegally tried to corner 
the global silver market. “I think it was the 
anthropologist in me that was fascinated 
by this idea that people thought they could 
control a world commodity,” she recalls. 
“Here they were, causing extraordinary 
pain to lots of people.” 

In 1994, Robert Rubin, then President 
Clinton’s economic czar, tapped Scha- 
piro, then nine months pregnant, to take 
over the CFTC. Upon arriving, Schapiro 
promptly refused a request by Chicago 
traders to be exempted from federal regu- 
lations. Tom Donovan, then the head of 
the Chicago Board of Trade, struck back, 
announcing that he would not be “in- 
timidated by some blond, 5-ft. 2-in. girl.” 
Schapiro responded by telling a reporter, 
“I'm 5 ft. 5.” 


Sisterhood Is Powerful 

IN THE MID-I990S, SCHAPIRO WAS IN- 
vited to Chicago to address a convention 
of commodities-and-derivatives traders. 
“Talk about a male-dominated industry,” 
she recalls. “And standing up there, giv- 
ing my maiden speech and searching the 
audience for just one or two women I could 
focus on, thinking there would be some 
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the 
controversial consumer- 
protection agency favored 
by Obama was her idea 


empathy for the position I was in.” The face 
she lighted on belonged to Bair, a fellow 
regulator and colleague who knew exactly 
what she was going through. “My favorite 
is when you are at a meeting and you say 
something, and it’s just dead silence,” Bair 
says. “Fifteen minutes later, some guy says 
exactly the same thing, and everybody is 
nodding their head.” 

All three women know these experi 
ences, but they all have also noticed some 
thing else. “There are lots more women 
at the table now,” Schapiro says. And the 
women have learned how to work togeth 
er better. Around Washington, women 
call this “amplification,” the extra juice 
that comes when powerful figures join 
forces to speak up against entrenched in 
terests. As chairs of their commissions, 
both Bair and Schapiro have indepen 
dently consulted with Warren in recent 
months for advice on consumer rights. 
They have largely spoken with a united 
voice on financial reform, and when they 
gathered in late April for a Time photo 
shoot, they promptly huddled to strat 
egize on arguments to head off bank lob 
byists’ efforts against the new derivatives 
regulation moving through the Senate. 
The measure, believed to be dead a few 
months ago, now looks likely to pass by 
the end of the month. The only question is 
whether it will have the teeth to preventa 
repeat of the crisis of 2008. “Do you know 
how many little changes could be made 
in that statute to just cut the legs out from 
underneath it?” Warren asks. 

There is something else that all three 
share, an experience that can happen on 
the street, in line at the airport, in the su 
permarket. Women will approach them, 
even though they don’t have famous faces, 
to shake their hands, to thank them, to 
ask if they will take a photograph with 
young daughters or sons. “That's a power 
ful thing,” says Schapiro. “I’ve had people 
lean out of car windows and yell, ‘Keep it 
up, Elizabeth,” adds Warren. “I can’t go 
out in my sweats anymore,” says Bair. 

rhose chance encounters mean that 
Tim Geithner isn’t alone in asking the 
question, What if women, not men, were 
the real powers on Wall Street? With the 
arrival of Bair, Schapiro and Warren, we 
are finally getting an answer. mm 


Now Playing 
For Center 


Court 


President Obama calls Supreme Court nominee 


Elena Kagan a “consensus builder.” But can she really 


end decades of partisan judicial warfare? 


BY JEFFREY ROSEN 


ERE WE GO AGAIN. AS SOON AS 
President Obama nominated 
Elena Kagan to the Supreme 
Court, Senate Democrats pre 
dicted an easy confirmation 
while Republicans hedged their bets. Call 
ing Kagan’s background “thin for this po 
sition,” Senator Jeff Sessions, the ranking 
Republican on the Senate Judiciary Com 
mittee, suggested that the antigovernment 
sentiments of the Tea Party movement 
will affect the atmosphere in which Ka 
gan faces the Senate. In a preview of the 
Republican playbook, Sessions added that 
Kagan would have to “explain” to the 
American people why, as dean of Harvard 
Law School, she briefly barred the military 
from recruiting through the law school’s 
office of career services and supported a 
legal dispute over the Pentagon’s policy on 
gays in the military. 

If Republicans were already trying to 
paint Kagan as too liberal, some Democrats 
wondered whether she might be too cen 
trist. “Why do the conservatives always get 
the conservatives but we don’t get to get the 
liberals{on the Supreme Court],” lowa Dem 
ocratic Senator Tom Harkin complained to 
Politico before Kagan was nominated. 

President Obama, however, betrayed 
no concern about critics on the right and 
the left. In his nomination announce 
ment on May 10, he seemed to describe Ka 
gan very muchas he'd describe himself: as 
someone who can build bridges between 





liberals and conservatives. He noted that 
at every stage of Kagan’s career—as legal 
scholar, Clinton domestic-policy adviser, 
Harvard Law School dean and Solicitor 
General—she had earned respect for “her 
openness to a broad array of viewpoints; 
her habit, to borrow a phrase from Justice 
{John Paul] Stevens, ‘of understanding be- 
fore disagreeing’; her fair-mindedness and 
skill as a consensus builder.” 

Obama seems to feel that Kagan’s incli- 
nation to find common ground between 
liberals and conservatives will equip her 
to achieve consensus on the Supreme 
Court, winning over swing Justice An- 
thony Kennedy and moving the court to 
the center. Like everyone else who has 
ever seen Kagan in a legal conversation, | 
admire her ability to appeal to ideological 
opponents. (I’ve known Kagan for years, 
and my brother-in-law is her deputy in the 
Solicitor General’s office.) Even with the 
political skills of Ronald Reagan, however, 
Kagan might have trouble persuading the 
conservatives on the Roberts Court to ac 
cept her—and Obama’s—vision of judicial 
power. While Kagan and Obama want the 
court to uphold the centerpiece of Obama's 
domestic agenda, from health care reform 
to economic reform, conservative activists 
are determined to persuade the Justices to 
strike down those landmark federal laws. 

White House aides are straining to ar 
gue that Kagan, an Ivy Leaguer from New 
York City, will represent the values of the 





real world. But there’s no question that 
she has shown a knack for searching out 
ideological common groundat every stage 
of her education and career. She was raised 
on the Upper West Side of Manhattan. Her 
mother taught at the selective Hunter Col 
lege Elementary School, which Kagan at 
tended, and her father, a Yale Law School 
graduate, represented tenants in rental 
apartments that were being converted to 
co-ops. After attending Princeton and Ox 
ford, Kagan went to Harvard Law School. 
On the Harvard Law Review, Kagan became 
known not just for her fierce intellect but 
also for her ability to get along with class 
mates who held widely different political 
perspectives. “She could map out even the 


longest, most abstruse articles like some 
amazing cartographer,” says Carol Steiker, 
a professor at Harvard Law and a fellow 
Law Review editor of Kagan’s. “This degree 
of analytical brilliance is not often joined 
by an equally high degree of interpersonal 
skill, but Elena is a happy exception.” 
Kagan went on to clerk for Judge 
ner Mikva and Justice Thurgood Marshall 
(who called her Shorty) and then began 
her teaching career at the University of 
Chicago Law School. In 1995 she wrote an 
academic book review that will be cited 
endlessly in her confirmation hearings, 
calling the confirmation process a “vapid 
and hollow charade” because Senators 
don’t press Supreme Court nominees on 


their views. But Kagan also included a 
shout-out to someone who may soon be 
her sparring partner on the court, Justice 
Antonin Scalia. Praising Scalia for having 
“challenged and amused a decade’s worth 
of law professors,” Kagan lauded him 
for provoking debate with the “quality 
and intelligence (even if ultimate wrong 
headedness)” of his work. 

In the Clinton White House, where 
President Clinton used her as a reference 
book on constitutional issues, she was 
promoted from the counsel's office to 
deputy chief of domestic policy because 
of her cool in negotiations and political 
savvy. Once again reaching out to con 
servatives, for example, Kagan persuaded 


Court cipher Although never a judge, Kagan is admired for both her intellect and her interpersonal skills 


John McCain and other Senate Republi 
cans to give the Food and Drug Adminis 
tration authority to regulate tobacco. 
Kagan returned to Harvard Law as a 
professor and then as dean, where she 
calmed the ideological divisions of a 
famously polarized faculty. She hired 
noted conservative scholars—like Jack 
Goldsmith, the former head of George W 
Bush's Office of Legal Counsel who broke 
with the Administration’s terrorism poli 
cies—over strenuous liberal objections, and 
she persuaded the faculty unanimously to 
reform the grading system and curriculum. 
Obama hopes that on the Supreme 
Court Kagan will build the same consen 
sus between liberals and conservatives 
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that she achieved in the Clinton White 


House and at Harvard. But you can’t build 
judicial consensus without having a judi 
cial vision to build it around. 

So what, exactly, does Kagan believe? 
Her lack of a track record (she has never 
been a judge, and she has written relative 
ly few articles for so lengthy an academic 
career) has earned her critics on the left 
and right who view herasa cipher, but her 
judicial philosophy can, in fact, be gleaned 
from her writings. Like Presidents Clin 
ton and Obama, she believes in judicial 
restraint, or the view that courts should 
be hesitant to strike down laws and that 
political change should come not from 
judges but from Congress and the Presi 
dent. Obama made clear that he shares 
this constitutional vision when, in com 
ments to reporters at the end of April, he 
challenged liberal orthodoxy by suggest 
ing that liberal activist judges in the ’60s 
and ’7os had been “guilty” of overreach 
ing with a judicial approach that “ignored 
the will of Congress, ignored democratic 
processes and tried to impose judicial so 
lutions on problems instead of letting the 
process work itself through politically.” 
Today, Obama suggested, conservatives 
are making the same error by embracing 
judicial activism: as soon as conservative 
Senators such as Mitch McConnell and Or 
rin Hatch lost the debates over campaign 
finance and health care, for example, they 
rushed to support lawsuits challenging 
the reforms as unconstitutional. 

Kagan’s paper trail, although thin, sug 
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Scenes from a Life in Law 

Top: Kagan with former Justice Sandra 
Day O’Connor at a Georgetown forum in 
2009; playing softball in the early gos 
when she was a University of Chicago law 
professor; at a Chicago faculty-student 
trivia contest, Bottom: Princeton class of 
1981; the first female dean of Harvard Law, 
in 2003; in a judicial robe as high school 
student-council president in 1977; as 
Obama’s second Supreme Court nominee 


gests that she would embrace the kind 
of liberal judicial restraint that Obama 
recently praised. Essentially, Kagan and 
Obama believe that Congress and the Presi 
dent, when they work together, should be 
given broad power to regulate areas rang 
ing from the economy to national security. 
Kagan isascholar of the regulatory process, 
and in her most important academic arti 
cle, a 2001 piece in the Harvard Law Review, 
she argued that the President should be able 
to use the federal administrative agencies 
to pursue a progressive policy agenda— 
unless Congress explicitly says otherwise. 

Would Justice Kagan be successful in 
persuading her conservative colleagues on 
the Supreme Court to embrace this vision 
of liberal judicial restraint? The answer 
largely turns on one man: the swing Jus 
tice, Kennedy. Although Kagan might be 
to the right of Justice Sonia Sotomayor 
on some questions involving executive 
power, she could be more effective than 
Sotomayor at moving the court as a whole 


to the left because her interpersonal and 
management skills make her more likely 
to win over Kennedy. On the other hand, 
Kennedy, unfortunately for Kagan, is 
the most activist Justice on the Supreme 
Court. From 1995 to 2000, he voted to 
strike down more state and federal laws 
combined than any other Justice. 

If Kagan is unable to win over Justice 
Kennedy, she won't be the first public 
official to go to Washington from Har 
vard Law School pledging to overturn 
partisan divisions and represent the vital 
center, only to be bitterly disappointed. 
Both Barack Obama and Chief Justice 
John Roberts began their government 
service by articulating a similar vision 
of bipartisan unanimity, but both have 
been unable to produce consensus in the 
most hotly contested disputes. 

What would Kagan doif she were to be 
similarly frustrated? She might become a 
more passionate and partisan liberal war 
rior, inheriting Justice Stevens’ mantle 
as the leader of the liberal wing on the 
courtand making her current liberal crit 
ics look shortsighted. For now, however, 
conservative activists fear that Kagan 
will be too liberal, and liberal activists 
fear that she will be too conservative 
which seems exactly where President 
Obama wants Kagan to be. im 


Rosen, a law professor at George Washington 
University, is the author of The Supreme 
Court: The Personalities and Rivalries 
That Defined America 
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Camp Obama Named to draw U.S. attention, this tent city (pop. 10,000) has been raided by people who believe it receives special treatment 
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Haiti. 
No 
Calm 
Before 


The 
Storms 


Four months after the 
earthquake, Port-au- 
Prince is a collection of 
jury-rigged tent cities. 
Now just add water and 
watch despair grow 


Photographs by Richard Mosse for TIME 








WORLD | HAITI 


AVE YOU EVER SEEN A CITY 
melt? You will, once the storm 
season comes to Haiti, sending 
wind and water through the 
encampments that appeared 
after the Jan. 12 earthquake in Port-au 
Prince. Made of tree-branch poles and 
plastic sheeting, discarded canvas and 
corrugated cardboard, found metal and 
donated supplies, the tent metropolises are 
set up on hillsides, in front of the presiden 
tial palace, on the ruins of houses, on the 
remains of previous slums. They shelter 
hundreds of thousands of people who no 
longer have a place to call home. Just add 
water to this misery and Haiti will flood 
with even more despair. 

After the quake, 35,000 people took 
refuge in the Champ de Mars for what 
seemed to be a good reason. They thought 
the park in front of the presidential pal 
ace would be closest to aid because of the 
proximity of ministries and the police. 
But it is also one of the worst places to be 
when it rains: residents often spend soggy 
nights awake and standing because they 
cannot lie down in the pooling waters. In 
the capital, any concrete surface is now 
prime real estate; people who set up their 
tents there don’t have to deal with mud 
when it rains. Not that concrete is a guar 
antee of security. When the quake struck, 
houses in the Gros Morne area slid down 
the slopes of the valley because they were 
constructed without regard for building 
codes. Now 5,000 people live in the con 
stricted district, in a funnel perfect for 
flash floods. 

The rains have already started. The 
wet season will be gathering even more 
strength in the next few weeks—and 
then, quickly, come the hurricanes. A] 
ways the bane of Haiti, the winds this time 
may sweep away more than fragile houses 
built on desiccated hills. Entire tent cities 
may dissolve. Just as if an earthquake had 
happened. —By JESSICA DESVARIEUX/ 
PORT-AU-PRINCE 


Within the big city, many makeshift cities 
Some tent settlements, like this one in Delmas 33, 
top left, are sending kids back to school. Others, 
though, remain as fragile as tent poles, as in 
Camp Obama, bottom left. The concrete floor of 
a gas station, top right, is prime property in Cité 
Soleil. A scene from Gros Morne, bottom right 
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Garbage Tents stand near a congested waterway in Carrefour, the epicenter of the quake; the situation will be aggravated by rain 








Better 


Two Heads 


David Cameron and Nick Clegg have 
forged a coalition. Now they have to 
reconnect with the British voters who 
put them into government 


BY CATHERINE MAYER/LONDON 


COMMON LAMENT AMONG THE CITI 
Ae: of liberal democracies is that 

politicians don’t listen to them. On 
May 6, Britons turned that complaint on its 
head, ignoring the insistent warnings of 
their political classes that failure to elect a 
majority government could lead only to cha- 
os and despair. In a collective act of joyful 
bloody-mindedness, the nation somehow 
found a way to subvert the electoral system 
that had long upheld the duopoly of rule by 
the Conservative and Labour parties. 

The outcome of this mutiny is revolu- 
tionary. Though his party won the most 
seats in the House of Commons, it failed to 
secure an overall majority, leading to a so- 
called hung Parliament. So David Cameron, 
the new Prime Minister, has been forced 
into partnership with the Liberal Demo- 
crats. Thus starts the first formal coalition 
to rule Britain since World War II. 

It’s off to a pretty good start, promising 
an emergency budget within 50 days to ad 
dress Britain’s looming deficit. Cameron’s 
first public utterance as Prime Minister 
paid graceful tribute to his Labour prede- 
cessors for leaving a country “more open 
at home, more compassionate abroad.” 
What he did not go on to say—it may have 
struck too close to home—was that such 
openness has proved inimical to the pres- 
ervation of the class-ridden, convention 
honoring, pliant Britain that Conservative 
and Labour leaders have long relied on. 

Ah, unruly Britannia: to focus purely 
on the new order in Downing Street is to 
miss the deeper significance of Britain’s 
election. Voters elected a hung Parliament 
because they wanted to—in order to cir- 
cumscribe the power of the politicians 
who presume to govern them. Britons are 
still subjects of Queen Elizabeth II, who, 


as their country’s unwritten constitution 
demanded, graciously accepted the resig 
nation of Gordon Brown and conferred 
the premiership on Cameron. But they’re 
also citizens of a new world of their own 
making. It’s one the Westminster estab- 
lishment had better get used to, fast. 

Nick Clegg, the Lib Dem leader and 
now the Deputy Prime Minister, says he’s 
ready for a new age. “I hope this is the start 
of the new politics I have always believed 
in—diverse, plural and where politicians 
with different points of view find a way 
to work together,” he said, hailing the co 
alition deal. The Lib Dems emerged from 
the election holding the balance of power, 
though they did less well than seemed like- 
ly during the campaign. Britons, in truth, 
seemed unhappy with all the choices on 
election day. Like pub landlords wearied by 
the tiresome antics of their customers, they 
were clearly ready to call time on Labour's 
13-year rule. But voters remained uncon- 
vinced by the oxymoronic positioning of 
Cameron's Conservatives as the agents of 
change. Despite a better-funded campaign 
than their rivals’, Conservatives’ support 
ebbed as election day neared. 

Pollsters discovered one reason for this. 
Swaths of respondents said they'd prefer a 
hung Parliament. The mordantly witty re 
sponse to this finding—that Britons would 
prefer their Parliament hung—contained 
more than a grain of truth. Last year’s expo- 
sés about the misuse of parliamentary ex- 
penses amplified a mistrust of politicians 
that had bloomed during the Blair years— 
that time when spin led the black arts of 
politics and the Prime Minister took Brit- 
ain into a war that turned out disastrously. 

It all started so differently. In 1997, La- 
bour and Blair seemed to herald a fresh 





On the Threshold of 
Power 


Clegg and Cameron enter 10 Downing 
Street. Alone, the Conservatives 
couldn’t command a majority in 
Parliament. With the Lib Dems, 
they'll easily do so 


consensus and a rising economic tide 
that would lift all boats. But by the time 
Blair left office in 2007, the gap between 
Britain’s richest and poorest had widened 
despite an overall improvement in living 
standards, and the manipulations and eva 
sions of the government spin machine had 
undermined faith in the Establishment. 

The numbers tell the story. In the 1955 
general elections, Labour and Conserva- 
tives together won 96% of the popular vote. 
This month their combined tally was 65%, 
with the rest fragmented among everyone 
from the Lib Dems to nationalists on the 
Celtic fringe, neofascists and Greens— 
who elected their first ever MP. So at the 
top of the agenda for the new government 
must be figuring out just who these varied, 
willful, unbiddable New Brits are and how 
to communicate with them. 

“I voted for a hung Parliament because 
I wanted politicians to grow up and work 
together. Tell them to get on with it, would 
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you?” That sentiment, of a London cab 
driver dropping off his passenger at West 
minster on the final day of negotiations 
toward a coalition, was understandable. 
The markets by then were jittery, and as 
the parallel Lib Dem—Conservative and Lib 
Dem-Labour coalition talks progressed, 
there wasn’t much sign of grownup behav 
ior in the notoriously infantilized culture 
of Westminster. (Parliament’s architecture 
may recall achurch, but in reality it’s more 
of a Hogwarts, an elite institution dedicat 
ed to fostering competition.) There were 
tales of slanging matches behind closed 
doors and fierce confrontations in corners. 
Yet even in this febrile atmosphere and 
despite the obvious gulfs between the Eu 
rophilic Lib Dems and Euroskeptic Tories, 
signs of increasing détente between the 
two parties weren't hard to spot. “This is a 
time for cool heads,” a Lib Dem said, com 
forting a Conservative. “If you guys keep 
your cool, Labour willf__it up.” 
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Note: 649 of 650 seats declared. Source: BBC 


Labour did. Notwithstanding Brown's 
announcement on May 10 that he would 
step down as party leader—an essential 
prerequisite for any deal, because whoev 
er may or may not have won the election, 
Brown certainly lost it—Labour’s attempt 
to stitch up a coalition of the center-left 
disintegrated. Cameron moved into 10 
Downing Street two hours before the Lib 
Dems ratified the coalition agreement. 

Amid the sense that Britain is witness 
ing a sea change in its politics, it’s easy to 
forget how unremarkable coalition gov 
ernments really are. In the 27-member 
European Union, there are only three ma 
jority administrations. Indeed, Britain’s 
Conservatives have some reason to be 
cheerful that they can share the blame and 
the burden of selling unpalatable policies. 
“Hard and deep cuts are coming,” says John 
Van Reenen of the Center for Economic 
Performance at the London School of Eco 
nomics. He adds, though, that while most 


electorates respond to economic hardship 
by turning to extremist parties, Britain’s 
does not. Such parties fared badly on May 
6. “Brits are prepared to put up with quite a 
lot before they start rioting in the streets,” 
says Van Reenen. 

Cameron and Clegg, however, cannot 
rely on a certain passive strain in British 
political life. They recognize that they’ll 
need broad public support for their plans 
to slash government spending—a tough 
sell from a political elite that has at best 
communicated imperfectly with voters 
and at worst has been seen to arrogantly 
feather its own nest. Britons’ consent will 
depend, at least in part, on their new gov 
ernment’s ability to convince them that 
Westminster really has changed. 

And that is something of a moot point. 
There is palpable excitement in Britain, 
a sense that the fresh-faced 43-year-old 
Cameron—the youngest Prime Minister 
in nearly 200 years—and the fresh-faced 
43-year-old Clegg might bring out the best 
in each other and their parties. But in their 
similarities, there are potential pitfalls. 
Both attended elite schools (Eton and West 
minster, respectively). Both were students 
at Britain’s two most prestigious universi 
ties (Oxford and Cambridge, respectively). 
They lead parties stacked with white men 
from similarly comfortable backgrounds: 
54% of Tories and 41% of Lib Dems were 
privately educated, compared with a na 
tional average of about 7%. Among can 
didates seeking to succeed to the Labour 
leadership, the front runners are all white 
men, all Oxford graduates. Only 4.1% of 
MPs are from nonwhite backgrounds, less 
than half the total percentage in England 
and Wales—and especially conspicuous in 
London, where nonwhite residents make 
up 31% of the population. 

Women, 22% of MPs, were largely invis 
ible during the election campaign, or they 
were assigned walk-on roles as decorative 
spouses. Such an imperfect reflection of the 
wider population received scant attention 
from media that more closely reflect the 
makeup of Parliament—overwhelmingly 
white and male—than of their audiences. 

And these bald numbers tell only a 
small part of the story of how Westminster 
became so detached from modern Britain. 
The speed of social change; the profound 
transformative effects of globalization; the 
digitized, interconnected, buzzing 24-hour 
culture: these forces are leaving institutions 
around the world struggling to keep up. 
Still, if the new brooms of the British gov 
ernment wish to avoid being quickly swept 
away themselves, they ought to start getting 
better acquainted with the people who put 
them into office. —WITH REPORTING BY 
EBEN HARRELL w 
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Life After Lost 


It began with a plane crash and polar bears. 
Then it got weird. How a wildly ambitious tale 
of science fiction, spirituality and philosophy 
changed the way we watch television 


BY JAMES PONIEWOZIK/OAHU 


‘He starts as a man 


_ of science and ends 
_as aman of faith 


..» The story has 

become huger than 

anything I could 

have imagined.’ 
~MATTHEW FOX, on the evolution 

of his character, Jack—and of Lost 

itself—over six seasons. The premiere, in 


which Oceanic Flight 815 crashed ona 
mysterious island, aired Sept. 22, 2004 


T’S A GORGEOUS PLACE TO HOLD AN 

apocalypse. Lost—TV’s biggest, head- 

trippiest desert-island adventure—is 

shooting a scene from its final epi- 

sode on Lanai Lookout, a treacherous, 
windswept slope of naked lava encircled 
by roiling blue water and hammered by 
whitecaps. [Spoiler alert: if you don’t want 
to know even the slightest details about 
the finale, skip this opening section.] As 
the cameras are set up on the rocks, a crew 
member scouts out an especially dramat 
ic crag downhill. He radios up to director 
Jack Bender: “The view is great. The safety 
is ... questionable.” 

They opt for a less precarious spot 
farther up. [Seriously, I’m about to name 
who’s in the scene; skip ahead now if you 
don’t want to know,] Six of Lost’s stars are 
on hand—Michael Emerson, Matthew 
Fox, Jorge Garcia, Josh Holloway, Evange- 
line Lilly and Terry O’Quinn—and before 
they shoot, they need to get sprayed down 
with a massive hose to simulate a drench- 
ing storm. Properly soaked, the actors take 
their places, Bender calls action, and— 

Oh, like I’m going to tell you. It’s not 
just that if I were to give away the sur- 
prisingly spoilery scene they’ve let me 
witness, ABC would kill me. The two- 
and-a-half-hour finale, on May 23, is the 
broadcast event of the year: the network 
is charging $900,000 per 30-sec. ad, more 
than anything save the Oscars and the Su- 
per Bowl. It’s also that if you're a Lost fan, 
you would kill me. This is a show that for 
six seasons has stretched the ambitions 
and challenged the assumptions of net- 
work television. Its intensely devoted fan 
base has been not just watching Lost but 
poring over it, dissecting details, formulat- 
ing theories—and avoiding the numerous 





spoilers, real and bogus, that are swirl- 
ing around even now. So let’s just say the 
scene involves a typically Lostian mix of 
melodrama, metaphysics, emotion, blood, 
shouting, tenderness and comic relief. Al 
so rain. A lot of rain. 

When the scene’s done, Bender an- 
nounces that this is the “series wrap” 
for Lilly: her last scene in Lost ever. Lilly, 
shivering and with her head wrapped 
in a towel, thanks her co-stars and her 
stunt double. There’s applause. Cigars are 
smoked. Holloway lifts her off the ground 
in a bear hug. I suddenly feel a little sea 
mist in my eyes. Shut up. 

Something special is ending here. The 
cast knowsit, 1 knowit, fans at home know 
it. In an era of diminished major-network 
expectations, Lost has made big, demand- 
ing, intellectual TV on a broadcast net- 
work. It’s married epic action with myth, 
science and ideas about human nature like 
few mass-culture hits besides Star Wars 
and The Matrix. Audaciously and improb 
ably, it’s become TV’s most philosophical 
work of entertainment—or its most enter 
taining work of philosophy. 


Rejecting the Expected 

IN A BUSINESS THAT'S TOO OFTEN ABOUT 
dumbing down, Lost is unapologetically 
challenging. (See sidebar for a taste.) But its 
origins were humbler. In 2004, ABC asked 
hitmaker].J. Abrams (Alias, Star Trek) to cre- 
ate a drama about plane-crash survivors 
stranded on an island. But Abrams, who 
co-created the show with Damon Lindelof 
and Jeffrey Lieber, decided to complicate 
this premise. A lot. The cinematic two- 
hour pilot set out tantalizing mysteries: an 
unseen monster, a polar bear in the jungle, 
a mysterious radio transmission. And 
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‘They made a bold ‘It helped make him ‘There’s half a page 
choice. It’s great not likable. Because he that I’ve never seen. 
being a writer here didsomebads __.’ I think that the key 
when it’s finale time.’ —JOSH HOLLOWAY, on to it allis in there.’ 
—JORGE GARCIA, on the Sawyer’s gift for coining —MICHAEL EMERSON, 
high-pressure ending comical nicknames on the finale’s script 

\ | 
\ | | 
\ ‘We have people on | ‘I cling to the idea | 
\ set with camera | that Locke was a | 
\ phones. | always feel significant loser.’ | 

\ it’s going to get out.’ —TERRY O’QUINN, / 
\ —EVANGELINE LILLY, on Locke’s dying as / 


on keeping plot twists secret 


“an insignificant loser” 





the producers assumed—at a time when 
easy-to-follow dramas like CSI ruled the 
airwaves—that the show was doomed. Re- 
calls executive producer Bryan Burk: “The 
two things you couldn't do on TV in 2004 
were serialized TV and science fiction.” 
But with rg million viewers, Lost’s debut 
was a hit—and its creators were left scram- 
bling to figure out the long-haul story. Ex- 
ecutive producer Carlton Cuse came on 
midway through Season 1 to run the show 
with Lindelof and work out a master plan. 
First up: rejecting trite desert-island tropes. 
“Like they should form a government,” says 
Cuse. “Someone should be elected leader. 
They should have asystem of laws. We said, 
‘Let’s make the criteria be, “Why? Is there a 
really good reason we have to do it?”’ And 
that led us down the untrodden story path.” 


A Complex Show for Complex Times 
SO LOST WOULD NOT BE ABOUT TRIBAL 
elections, digging wells or devising sys- 
tems of coconut-shell currency. It would 
be a weird mystery involving time trav- 
el, the butterfly effect and conspiracies 
within conspiracies. It would be a spiri- 
tual journey about characters seeking 
redemption. It would be about big ideas: 
free will and predestination, science and 
faith, mankind's essential good or evil. 
Through this prism—and through narra- 
tive flashbacks, flash-forwards and flash- 
es into an alternate reality—it would be 
about, well, everything. 

Lost doesn’t attempt to answer those 
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eternal questions. What it does instead 
is challenge the audience to ponder such 
mysteries themselves. Cuse and Lindelof 
have dropped plenty of guideposts along 
the way. Several characters are named for 
authors or philosophers (Locke, Milton, 
Rousseau, the Zen master Dogen) whose 
concepts play into the story, and classic 
works of literature sneak into key scenes. 
The writers say they use these references 
as “a tip of the cap” to their influences, 
as Lindelof puts it, “as opposed to say- 
ing, ‘Hey, we came up with this idea for 
the first time.’” Also, says Cuse, “it’s usu- 
ally meant to say, If you want to go deeper, 
here’s something that you can explore.” 
Lostis like a TV show with footnotes. 

But more than that, Lost is myth in 
the classic sense. It draws on deep-seated 
archetypes—paradise and the fall, the 
monster/tempter in the forest primeval, 
resurrection and redemption—that recall 
stories from folktales to the Bible to the 
Greeks. (A major character, Desmond, 
came to the island when his boat was 
blown off course and spent years trying 
to get back to the woman he loved. Her 
name? Penny, short for Penelope—as in 
Odysseus’ main squeeze.) 


Island Memories 
James Poniewozik picks 
his top 10 Lost episodes 

at time.com/lostfinale 


Like Star Wars, that other sci-fi saga 
Lost’s characters often reference, Lost 
takes elements of Western and Eastern 
mythand philosophy and wraps them ina 
white-knuckle popcorn-movie story with 
suspense, romance and engaging charac- 
ters. But Lost has not a single protagonist 
but a huge ensemble of heroes and anti- 
heroes with checkered pasts. The loser, the 
con artist, the arrogant doctor, the fugitive, 
the junkie: each has his or her part in the 
quest, which has less to do with good beat- 
ing evil than determining how to be good, 
less to do with getting the happy ending 
than finding out what it means to havea 
happy ending. Collectively, they are—to 
borrow the title of Joseph Campbell's clas 
sic study of myth—the Hero with a Thou- 
sand Faces, or at least a dozen or so. It’s a 
concept of heroism for our complicated, 
connected world, where problems are too 
complex for a single savior. 

All this makes fora dense, heady story— 
made more so this season, when Cuse and 
Lindelof introduced a “flash-sideways” 
narrative that depicts an alternate reality 
in which the plane never crashed. It’s tough 
to wrap your mind around alone; you—like 
Lost’s heroes—need a community. As soon 
as an episode airs, Lost fans online swarm 
it like ants, picking it clean for morsels of 
meaning and trying to guess together what 
might be coming next. 

Lostis amultimedia experience of which 
the show itself is only the first component. 
You can watch Lost, talk it over with your 
spouse and go to bed. But you can also re- 
watch it, looking for the “Easter egg” vi 
suals sprinkled throughout. You can play 
online games, watch webisodes or listen to 
Cuse and Lindelof’s teaser-sprinkled pod- 
cast. You can go to fan forums, blogs and 
reference sites like Lostpedia.org to ask 
questions, read theories or post observa- 
tions. The next time someone tells you TV 
makes people stupid, think of the Lost fans 
chatting about gnosticism, Einstein and 
the British East India Company. 

Any network would love to have the 
next Lost, with a big fan base and cultlike 
devotion. Can they? Yes and no. Making 
a stunningly original, mass-culture hit 
is easier said than done, and shrinking 
network budgets don’t help. “This show 
will not be duplicated in terms of location 
and scope,” says director Bender. Or if it 
is, it may be on cable, where there’s more 
room for ambition. Most likely, the next 
Lost will be as different from Lostas Lostis 
from, say, Twin Peaks. 

First, though, Lost has to end, and in a 
way that doesn’t make future network ex- 
ecs hear the phrase “the next Lost” as a cau- 
tionary tale (like, come to think of it, “the 


next Twin Peaks”). Cuse and Lindelof freely 
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admit the finale won’t answer every minor 
mystery, but they say it will resolve the big 
ones. When Lost began, Lindelof says, the 
question was whether the characters had 
been brought to the island intentionally. 
“The answer was yes,” he says. “And in the 
wake of that question: for what? ‘For what’ 
is about to be answered.” 


The End—In a Way 

WHY ARE WE HERE? IT DOESN'T GET MUCH 
bigger than that fora TV drama. “The fina- 
le is tremendously spiritual,” says co-star 
Fox. “It becomes much more character- 
driven and focused on some of the big phil- 
osophical questions: What's the nature of 
humanity? What happens when we die?” 
Not even all the cast members know what 
happens in the end. But they say it aims 
more at emotional closure. “It’s a kind of 
soulful ending,” says Emerson. “It’s very 
human-scale.” Of course, as O’Quinn says, 
a spiritual, human-scale ending could dis- 
appoint some sci-fi fans: “If you're all about 
‘Answer what the Dharma Initiative was 
doing with the polar bears,’ you're prob- 
ably barking up the wrong tree.” 

Regardless, the fact that Losthas told an 
elaborate story and finished it on its own 
terms—rather than stretching on until 
it died of low ratings—is almost unprec- 
edented on TV. Lost’s ending may be good, 
bad or in-between, but it will be, conclu- 
sively, as the finale is titled, “The End.” 
And then again, it probably won’t be—not 
as far as Lost’s legions of amateur scholars 
are concerned. Cuse and Lindelof—who 
are fans of The Sopranos’ controversial cut- 
to-black closer, though they swear theirs 
will be clearer—realize that any suffi- 
ciently ambitious ending will have to tick 
someone off. 

And they’re fine with that. On Lost, 
says Lindelof, “the question has mostly 
been, What’s going to happen next? But 
that question no longer exists after the se- 
ries finale. And we anticipate that it will 
be replaced by a question along the lines 
of, What did they mean by that? And the 
question that we would throw back at the 
audience is, Well, what did it mean to you? 
Your own personal relationship with Lost 
actually trumps any intention that we had 
as storytellers. And we wanted that to be 
the legacy of the show.” 

Which is as it should be. The TV show 
that is Lost will be over as of May 23. The 
phenomenon that is Lost—a story au- 
thored by everyone who watches—will 
continue. And the way we watch TV will 
have changed into an experience that’s 
more communal, demanding and reward- 
ing. The only truly disappointing series fi- 
nale Lost could make is one that we won't 





Previously on Lost... Acrash 
course in island history 


it's 2004, There's a plane. It crashes on an island. There 


are polar bears. And a smoke monster. And angry natives 
called the Others. Jack is a doctor. Locke is a paraplegic 
who can walk now. Sawyer’s a con man. Kate's a fugitive. 
Kate likes Jack, and also Sawyer, and also Jack again. Jin 
and Sun are a married Korean couple. Claire’s pregnant. 
Charlie's a junkie. Sayid's a former Iraqi torturer. Hurley's 
a lottery winner with extremely bad luck. The Losties find 
a hatch in the ground. Inside the hatch, there’s a dude 
named Desmond. Every 108 minutes, he punches six 
numbers into a computer so the world won't end. (He 
believes.) 
Dharma was a group of scientists and hippies who came 
to the island in the '70s and drove The 
Losties capture Ben, the leader of the Others. The Others 
capture several Losties. Locke decides they should stop 
entering numbers in the hatch. The hatch blows up. The 
sky turns purple. Desmond starts seeing the future. The 
Desmond tells Charlie that 
Charlie's going to die. (He's right.) A freighter shows up 
offshore. Jack wants to be rescued, but Locke thinks the 
island needs them to stay. (He’s right.) The freighter was 
sent by Desmond's girlfriend Penny’s dad, who's kind of a 
jerk. It blows up. Jack, Sun, Hurley, Sayid, Desmond and 
Kate escape on a helicopter. It crashes. (They're O.K.) 
Ben 
goes underground and turns a frozen wheel, which sends 
the island skipping about in time. The left-behinds end 
up in 1974 and join Dharma. Locke leaves the island via 
the frozen wheel. (It is confusing.) He finds Jack. Jack 
doesn't want to return. Locke is murdered by Ben. Jack 
changes his mind. The Losties return to the island, but 
some end up in 1977, where they find their friends. They 
and stop their 
original plane crash from happening. (It is confusing.) 
The Losties are back in 2004. The plane does not crash. 
But they are also in 2007. Still on the island. In a paral- 
lel timeline! (It is confusing.) Locke comes back to life. 
Except he is really the Man in Black, who has lived on 
the island with his brother Jacob for a really, really long 
time. (He is also the smoke monster.) 
Jacob, who is maybe 
a ghost, tells Jack that the castaways are “candidates” 
to replace him. Desmond returns. On a submarine. With 
Penny's dad, who's still kind of a jerk. Penny’s dad blasts 
Desmond with radiation. This makes alternate-reality 
Desmond aware of island Desmond. Alternate-Desmond 
tries to make alternate-everyone-else aware of the paral- 
lel universe. On the island, Locke persuades Jack and his 
friends to escape on the submarine. 
Sayid blows himself up to save the rest. 
Sun and Jin are reunited! Then they drown. Locke vows to 
finish what he started ... 














still be obsessing abouta month later. 
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Kindness 101. An antibullying program teaches kids to 
empathize by bringing a mother and baby into the classroom 


BY MAIA SZALAVITZ 


AT A PUBLIC SCHOOL IN TORONTO, 25 THIRD 
and fourth-graders circle a green blanket 
and focus intently ona 10-month-old baby 
with serious brown eyes. Baby Stephana, 
as they call her, crawls toward the center 
of the blanket, then turns to glance at 
her mother, “When she looks back to her 
mom, we know she’s checking in to see 
if everything’s cool,” explains one boy, 


Photograph by Finn O'Hara for TIME 


who is learning how to understand and 
respond to the emotions of the baby—and 
to those of his classmates—in a program 
called Roots of Empathy (ROE). 

After the recent bullying-related sui 
cide of a 15-year-old in Massachusetts, 
parents and educators around North 
America are wondering: Could her death 
have been prevented? What can schools 
do to stop the taunting that takes place 
on and off campus? And most important, 


Baby steps /n Toronto, children learn how to 
understand an infant’s cues and frustrations 


can positive qualities like empathy and 
kindness be taught? In December, the 
Campbell Collaboration, an international 
research network, published an examina 
tion of decades of data from the bewilder 
ing array of school antibullying programs 
(with names like Expect Respect, Youth 
Matters and S.S.GRIN) and found that the 
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Empathizer Gordon, seated on desk, is the founder of Roots of Empathy 


ones that work best have many different 
elements—including engaging and train- 
ing parents—and last the longest, some 
times for years. 

One of the most promising antibullying 
programs, ROE (along with its sister pro 
gram, Seeds of Empathy) starts as early as 
preschool and brings a loving parent anda 
baby to classrooms to help children learn 
to understand the perspective of others. 
The nonprofit program is based in part 
on social neuroscience, a field that has ex 
ploded in the past 10 years, with hundreds 
of new findings on how our brains are built 
to care, compete and cooperate. Once a 
month, students watch the same mom and 
baby interact on the blanket. Special ROE 
instructors also hold related classes and 
discussions before and after these visits 
throughout the course of the school year. 

“We love when we get a colicky baby, 
says founder Mary Gordon. Then the moth 
er will usually tell the class how frustrating 
and annoying it is when she can’t figure out 
what to do to get the baby to stop crying. 
That gives children insight into the parent’s 
perspective—and into how children’s be 
havior can affect adults, often something 
they have never thought about. 

When Baby Stephana cries, an ROE 
instructor helps students consider what 
might be bothering her. They are taught 
that a crying baby isn’t a bad baby but a 
baby with a problem. By trying to figure 
out how to help, they learn to see the world 
through the infant’s eyes and understand 
what it is like to have needs but no ability 
to express them clearly. 

Founded in 1996 in Canada, ROE has 
taught 315,000 children in four countries. 


” 
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It reached 50,000 children in some 2,000 
classrooms this academic year. To date, 
nine independent studies have shown that 
ROE schools experience “reduced aggres 
sion” and “increased prosocial behavior” 
among students. (ROE’s use of these terms 
is probably the reason it was not evaluated 
in the Campbell study, which used a key 
word search for studies on “bullying.”) In 
the U.S., where momentum is starting to 
build for a congressional bill that would 
create federal grants for social and emo 
tional learning in elementary and second- 
ary schools, ROE is currently used in 40 
schools, and Seeds of Empathy is in three 
Head Start centers in Seattle, with expan 
sion planned next year. 

“When kids are able to watch an inter 
action that’s empathic, empathy isn’t just 
being taught; it’s being demonstrated,” 
says Dr. Daniel Siegel, a clinical profes 
sor of psychiatry at UCLA. ROE is unique, 
he notes, because it “combines the direct 
observation of babies and their mothers, 
weekly time devoted to talking about 
the internal world of mind and watching 
a baby grow up over time.” Among the 
program's many big-name fans: the Dalai 
Lama, who has twice appeared publicly 
with Gordon and thinks ROE can help 
spur world peace. 


Among the 
program’s fans: the 
Dalai Lama, who 
thinks it can help 
spur world peace 


Although human nature has histori 
cally been seen as fundamentally selfish, 
social neuroscience suggests otherwise. 
Researchers are finding that empathy is 
innate in most humans, as well asin some 
other species. Chimps, for instance, will 
protest unfair treatment of others, refus- 
ing to accept a treat they have rightfully 
earned if another chimp doing the same 
work fails to get the same reward. 

The first stirrings of human empathy 
typically appear in babyhood: newborns 
cry upon hearing another infant’s cry, 
and studies have shown that children as 
young as 14 months offer unsolicited help 
to adults who appear to be struggling to 
reach something. Babies also show a dis 
tinct preference for adults who help rather 
than hinder others. 

But like language acquisition, the inher 
ent capacity to empathize can be profound 
ly affected by early experience. The first five 
years of life are now known to be a critical 
time for emotional as well as linguistic 
development. Although children can be 
astonishingly resilient, studies show that 
those who experience early abuse or ne 
glect are at much greater risk of becoming 
aggressive or even psychopathic, bullying 
other children or being bullied themselves. 

That helps explain why simply pun 
ishing bullies doesn’t work. Most already 
know what it’s like to be victimized. In 
stead of identifying with the victims, 
some kids learn to use violence to express 
anger or assert power. 

After a child has hurt someone, “we al 
ways think we should start with ‘How do 
you think so-and-so felt?’” Gordon says. “But 
you will be more successful if you start with 
‘You must have felt very upset.’” The trick, 
she says, is to “help children describe how 
they felt, so that the next time this happens, 
they’ve got language. Now they can say, ‘I’m 
feeling like I did when I bit Johnny.” 

When children are able to understand | 
their own feelings, they are closer to being 
able to understand that Johnny was also 
hurt and upset by being bitten. Empathy is 
based on our ability to mirror others’ emo 
tions, and ROE helps children recognize 
and describe what they’re seeing. 

Observing infants is simple and ef 
fective. Their helplessness and cuteness 
evoke a powerful protective response 
quite different from what happens when 
bullies sense vulnerability. “Babies are 
exquisite teachers of empathy because 
they are theaters of emotion,” says Gor 
don. “They don’t hide anything.” If only 
adolescents were so easy to read. & 


Szalavitz is a co-author of Born for Love: 
Why Empathy Is Essential—and 
Endangered (Morrow, 2010) 
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‘Divorcing by the Numbers. A new 
book takes aim at the notion that 50% 
of newlyweds are destined for Splitsville 


BY BELINDA LUSCOMBE 


DO HALF OF ALL MARRIAGES 
really end in divorce? It's prob- 
ably the most often quoted 
statistic about modern love, 
and it’s a total buzz kill, in 
line with saying that half of 
all new shoes will give you 
hammertoes or that 50% of 
babies will grow up to be ugly. 
Now the divorce stat is coming 
under scrutiny—and not just 
because of its unromanticity. 

“It’s avery murky statistic,” 
says Jennifer Baker, director 
of the marriage- and family- 
therapy programs at Forest 
Institute, a postgraduate psy- 
chology school in Springfield, 
Mo. She's often erroneously 

| credited with arriving at the 

50% figure; it was around long 

before she used it. Figuring 

out divorce rates is tricky. 

Not all states collect marital 

data, and the numbers change 

dramatically depending on 

| the methods and sources that 
are used. In the end, the best 
that researchers can do is look 
for trends within a specific 
group or cohort (say, all people 
who married in the 1980s) and 
project what will happen. As 
Baker says, “It’s very difficult 
to know, ifa couple gets mar 
ried today, whether they'll 
still be married in 40 years.” 

But in an upbeat new guide 
to marriage, For Better, Tara 
Parker-Pope, a New York Times 
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81% 


of college 
grads who wed 
in the 80s at 
26-plus were 
still married 20 
years later 


65% 


of college grads 
under 26 when 
they wed in the 
"80s made it 
that far 


49% 


of high school 
grads under 26 
when they wed in 
the ‘80s hit their 
20th anniversary 





reporter (and divorcée), devotes 
achapter to debunking the 
50% stat, at least among the 
subset of the population that 
reads books like hers. Since 
the 1970s, when more women 
started going to college and de 
laying marriage, “marital sta 
bility appears to be improving 
each decade,” she writes. For 
example, about 23% of college 
graduates who married in the 
70s split within 10 years. For 
those who wed in the ’gos, the 
rate dropped to 16%. 

According to research at 
the University of Pennsylva 
nia’s Wharton School, one 
of the clearest predictors of 
whether wedding vows will 
stick is the age of the people 
saying them. Take the ‘80s: 
a full 81% of college gradu 
ates who got hitched in that 
decade at age 26 or older were 
still married 20 years later. 
Only 65% of college grads 
who said I do before their 26th 
birthday made it that far. 

But just 49% of those who 


married young and did so 
without a degree lasted 20 
years, a cohort that Parker 
Pope spends little time dis 
cussing. Instead she contends 
that the 50% stat isa myth 
that persists because it’s some 
thing ofa political Swiss Army 
knife, handy for any number 
of agendas. Social conserva 
tives use it to call for more 
marriage-friendly policies, 
while liberals find it handy to 
press for funding for programs 
that help single moms. 
Moreover, Parker-Pope 
argues, all the talk about grim 
marriage stats becomes a self 
fulfilling prophecy. “It makes 
us ambivalent and more 
vulnerable to giving up when 
problems occur,” she writes. 
Perhaps, but there may 
still be truth to it. Penn State 
sociologist Paul Amato, ina 
thorough new report on inter 
preting divorce data, writes 
that the half-of-all-marriages 
end-badly figure still “appears 
to be reasonably accurate.” 
What seems most clear 
is that less-educated, lower 
income couples split up more 
often than college grads and 
may be doing so in higher 
numbers than before. “The 
people who are most likely 
to get divorced have the least 
resources to deal with its 
impact, particularly on chil 
dren,” says Amato. 
Talk about buzz kill. a 
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TECHLAND 

Point, Click, Drop and Dive. A new 
crop of rugged cameras can handle 
anything, even butterfingers 


BY PETER HA 


WHEN IT COMES TO CAMERAS, 
the only thing worse than 
dropping one on the ground 
is dropping one in the drink. 
Such Kodak-moment calami 
ties are common, which is 
why a number of camera 
manufacturers have come out 
with point-and-shoot models 
that can be fumbled, dunked 
and even buried in the snow. 

I tested four shockproof, Panasonic 2 
waterproof, freeze-proof 
cameras, all of which can be 
dropped from at least 4 ft. .. 
(1.2m) and can withstand tem 
peratures as low as 14°F (—10°C). 
(It wasn’t in the budget to send 
me to Antarctica, so the office 
kitchen freezer had to do.) 

A number of technologies 
give this crop of everything 
proof cameras their rugged 
ness. Vital circuits and bits 
like the image sensor are 
wrapped in memory foam or 
protected by a hardened bezel 
to keep things in place if the 
camera should take a tumble. 

Generally, the sturdier the 
camera, the bulkier it is. The 
“crush-proof” Olympus Stylus 
Tough-8or0 is built like a tank 
and can withstand up to 220 lb. 
(100 kg) of pressure. Like the 
Panasonic Lumix DMC‘TS2, 
the Olympus can be submerged 
at 33 ft. (ro m) for up to an hour. 
The Pentax Optio W9o bottoms 
out at 20 ft. (6 m), and the wafer 
thin Casio Exilim EX-G1 goes 
down only ro ft.(3 m). 

As with nonshockproof 
cameras, a higher megapixel 
count doesn’t necessarily mean 
superior picture quality. Both 
the Pentax and Casio, with 12.1 
megapixels, outperformed the 


LUMIx 


14-megapixel Olympus and Drop Zone See how these handle a 
good drubbing on time.com/camera 


Panasonic models. But unless 
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TOUGH GUYS 

€ Olympus 
Stylus Tough-8o10 
$400 


© Panasonic 
Lumix DMC-TS2 
$400 


© Pentax 
Optio Woo 
$330 
Casio 
Exilim EX-G1 
$300 


you plan on making poster-size 
prints, any of these cameras 
should be sufficient. 

One key area of differen 
tiation is video. All but the 
Pentax have a one-touch but 
ton dedicated to switching to 
video mode. And all but the 
Casio offer high-definition 
video. But only the Pentax 
and Panasonic can connect 
straight to your HDTV. 

The core features put all 
four cameras on even ground: 
the Casio, for example, is the 
only one that lacks image 
stabilization, but its interval 
shooting feature allows for 
time-lapse photography. So 
you'll have to decide for your 
self which one best suits your 
needs. Are you more likely to 
surf the Banzai Pipeline or to 
dirt-bike over your camera? 
As for me, I’m going with the 
Pentax Optio Woo. It shoots 
HD video, takes crisp photos 
and fits great in the hand. It 
also comes with a cool carabi 
ner strap that can hook onto a 
belt loop. Surf's up. m 
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LAYAR. The app that throws a bucket of paint on 
the invisible, geotagged world. Look around you 
with sharply knowing eyes. 












Run multiple apps simul- 
taneously. Because when 
there's no limit to what 
Droid gets, there's no limit 
to what Droid Does. 
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LIBATIONS 
Pump 

Up the 
(Alcohol) 
Volume. 
Cold-brewing 
is for wimps. 
Freeze- 
distilling 
makes beer 


as strong as 
vodka 


Don’t chug it Tactical 
Nuclear Penguin, 

a 32%-alcohol-by- 
volume beer, comes 
with its own stopper 
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BY SEAN GREGORY 


THANKS TO A WAR BETWEEN 


European brewing compa- 
nies, it’s never been easier to 
catch a quick beer buzz. In 
November, BrewDog, a Scot- 
tish microbrewery, released a 
beer that set a new record by 
weighing in at 32% alcohol 
by volume (ABV)—more 
than six times as strong as 
familiar domestic brands like 
Budweiser. The beer, dubbed 








Tactical Nuclear Penguin, 
is fermented at an ice cream 
factory at temperatures as 
low as —6°C (21°F) for 21 days. 
Because alcohol freezes at 
lower temperatures than wa- 
ter, BrewDog can increase its 
beers’ alcohol concentration 
by freezing them and then 
removing excess water during 
the brewing process. 

The drinking games 
ramped up in February when 
a German brewer, Schorsch- 





Tactical Nuclear 
Penguin and 
Sink the 
Bismarck! taste 
like hard alcohol 


QUALITIES 
Smoky, with 
a bitter, beery 
aftertaste. 
Plus an urge 
to cry 


.<O}) 


Caveat Drinker 

See what it's like to 

sip freeze-distilled beer 
at time.com/brewdog 


brau, released a Schorschbock 
that is 40% ABV—about the 
same as most vodkas. The 





BrewDog boys fired back afew | 


weeks later with a beer called 
Sink the Bismarck! (a not so 
subtle reference to British 
German rivalry) that checks 
in at 41%, enough to reclaim 
the “world’s strongest beer” 
mantle. In May, Schorschbrau 
announced a 43% beer. 
Alcohol watchdog groups 
are not amused. Alcohol 
Focus Scotland has blasted 
BrewDog’s high-alcohol 
products as “irresponsible.” 
The Tactical Nuclear Penguin 
bottle does carry a warning: 
it states clearly, ifirreverently, 
that “this is an extremely 
strong beer, it should be en- 
joyed in small servings and 
with an air of aristocratic non- 
chalance. In exactly the same 
manner that you would enjoy 
a fine whisky, a Frank Zappa 


album or a visit from a friendly 


yet anxious ghost.” Each bottle 
comes with its own stopper. If 
that’s not enough to discour- 
age chugging, BrewDog co- 
founder James Watt believes 
that the beer’s price tag will: an 
11.2-0Z. (330 ml) bottle of Sink 
the Bismarck! costs around 
$60, not including shipping. 
Watt says about half of the 
beer’s buyers are from the U.S. 
I was leery of trying Sink 
the Bismarck! But for the sake 
of researching this article, I 
drank a bottle in a little over 
an hour one recent night. 
The beer had a smoky, hard- 
alcohol flavor and left a bitter, 
beery aftertaste. While my 
eyes were a bit watery and I 
felt a bit more chipper than 
usual, it wasn’t a knockout 
punch. Then again, instead 
of watching an NBA playoff 
game, I took in a depressing 
movie in which Leonardo 
DiCaprio and Kate Winslet 
play a married couple who 
keep screaming at each other. I 
must have been hammered. # 
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A proud history of savings and reliability, backed by 
the strength of Warren Buffett’s Berkshire Hathaway Inc. 
(Note: the above portrait is not Mr. Buffett.) 


GEICO 


A SUBSIDIARY OF BERKSHIRE HATHAWAY INC. 





Don’t let his cute looks fool you — when it comes 
to saving you money, he’s all business. 


Ever since the Gecko started with GEICO, he’s been a standout 
figure. The same could also be said of Warren Buffett. But 
even before these two titans of industry came to GEICO, the 
company and its policyholders were already enjoying a 
successful relationship. 


Since its beginnings in 1936, GEICO has grown to become 
the nation’s third-largest private passenger auto insurance 
company and is consistently rated “excellent” or better for 
financial security. Plus, with over 9 million policyholders, 
GEICO probably already insures someone you know. 


From the start, GEICO has been dedicated to helping 
people save money and get the right protection. This 
proud tradition still holds true today. In fact, new GEICO 
customers report average annual savings over $500. 

Plus, GEICO offers many discounts that could save you 
even more. 


GEICO is much more than auto insurance. We could help 
you save on homeowners and renters insurance, as well as 
insurance for your motorcycle, ATV, boat, personal 
watercraft, and even your RV. 


With all that GEICO has to offer, it’s no wonder 97% 

of our customers are satisfied. Go to geico.com, call 
1-800-947-AUTO (2886), or contact your local GEICO 
agent. Get a free, no-obligation rate quote in just minutes. 
It’s easy to see how much you could save. 
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The Legacy of the 
Dragon Tattoo. 
The stranger-than- 
fiction saga of Stieg 
Larsson’s literary 
estate 


BY LEV GROSSMAN 


ON NOV. 9, 2004, STIEG LARSSON ARRIVED 
at the Stockholm offices of Expo, the anti 
fascist magazine he founded. The eleva 
tor was broken, so he had to climb seven 
flights of stairs instead. When he reached 
the top he collapsed. He was having a 
massive heart attack. He died before he 
reached the hospital. 

It was a sudden, shocking death—but 
not a completely surprising one. Larsson 
only 50, but he was a 20-Marlboro- 
tS.a-day smokerwithalegendary junk. 

sabi mily had a history of 
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North of Eden Larsson died without knowing that his work would become a worldwide phenomenon 


heart problems. The truly surpris 
ing part is what happened next. 

Larsson had spent most of his 
life documenting the activities 
of fascist groups in Sweden, but 
at the time of his death he’d also 
written three unpublished crime 
novels, now known as the Mil- 
lennium trilogy: The Girl with the 
Dragon Tattoo, The Girl Who Played 
with Fire and The Girl Who Kicked 
the Hornet’s Nest. They went on to 
become best sellers, and then in- 
ternational best sellers, and thena 
global phenomenon that has gen- 
erated a fortune in royalties. 

But whose fortune? With Hor- 
net’s Nest set to be released in the 
U.S. on May 25, Larsson’s legacy 
remains the focus of a protracted 
legal dispute between his family 
and his companion of 32 years, 
Eva Gabrielsson. It’s become a 
public soap opera in Sweden, 
with all the elements ofa literary 
thriller: astar-crossed romance, a 
missing will, a house divided and 
a mysterious manuscript. It’s the 
sort of story Larsson might have 
written—except for the ending, 
which is likely to be something out of 
Tolstoy, maybe, or Chekhov: sadder and 
less satisfying. 


The Boy Who Died Too Soon 
LARSSON WAS BORN IN 1954. HIS FATHER 
and mother were shopworkers in Umea, 
a small city in northern Sweden. In 1972, 
when he was 18, Larsson went to a demon 
stration against the Vietnam War, where 
he met Gabrielsson, a fellow protester, also 
18. Two years later they moved in together, 
and in 1977 they left Umea for Stockholm. 
Larsson signed on as a reporter with anews 
agency, and Gabrielsson began studying 
the history of architecture. They were still 
together 32 years later when he died. 

But they never married. Larsson pro 
posed in 1983, but shortly after their 
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Longtime companion Gabrie/sson, Larsson’s 
partner of 32 years, inherited nothing 


engagement he was hired as the Swedish 
correspondent for Searchlight, a British 
antiracist, antifascist magazine. From 
that point on he was forced to keep a low 
profile. Fascism is a live issue in Sweden, 
and fascist groups have been known to 
attack reporters who investigate them. 
But informational transparency is a point 
of national pride there too, and married 
couples must make their addresses public. 
To stay under the radar, the couple put off 
their wedding indefinitely. 

His résumé notwithstanding, Larsson 
wasn’t a humorless, steel-jawed crusader. 
By all accounts he was a man of large and 
joyful appetites who loved to drink and 
smoke and, above all, to talk. “He wasn’t at 
all driven,” says Graeme Atkinson, Search- 
light’s European editor, who knew Larsson 
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for 20 years. “He was easygoing. 
His curiosity about things was just 
so immense.” 

In 2002, Larsson and Gabriels 
son took a vacation on an island in 
the Stockholm archipelago. “Stieg 
had nothing to do,” Gabrielsson 
told the Los Angeles Times in late 
2009. “That’s when he picked up 
a short story he had written about 
an old man selling flowers who 
gets murdered. And that became 
the first chapter of Millennium.” 

Over the next two years he wrote 
2,000 pages, with Gabrielsson kib 
itzing and editing. Ultimately he 
hoped to run the series to 10 novels 
in all. A Swedish publisher offered 
him a three-book deal. Larsson de 
livered the manuscripts in a plastic 
shopping bag. Six months later, he 
was dead. 


Life Imitates Art 
THE FIRST HINT OF TROUBLE 
arrived in early 2005, in the form 
of a big brown envelope from the 
Swedish government. It informed 
Gabrielsson that Larsson’s entire 
estate, including half of their apart 
ment and the rights to his books, had gone 
to Larsson’s father Erland and younger 
brother Joakim. She had inherited nothing. 
The government's position was simple. 
Larsson and Gabrielsson never married, 
and Sweden has no common-law mar 
riage. Larsson had asked his publisher to 
help him draw up a will, but it was never 
executed. When Gabrielsson asked the 
Larssons for the rights to Stieg’s novels, 
they declined—although they did offer 
her a share in them. Gabrielsson refused 
to discuss it: it was all or nothing. Standoff. 
The irony here, or one of the ironies, is 
that embattled, disenfranchised women 
are Larsson’s fictional specialty. His books 
have two heroes. One is Mikael Blomkvist, 
a Larssonesque journalist, middle-aged 
and unmarried, like Tintin grown up and 





THE GIRL WITH THE 
DRAGON TATTOO 
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THE GIRL WHO 
PLAYED WITH FIRE 


gone to seed. The other hero, and 
the series’ salvation, is Lisbeth 
Salander, a young computer genius 
whose abusive childhood has left 
hera misanthropic nihilist. 

Larsson’s writing has a slightly 
robotic affectlessness—conveyed 
in part by his, or his translator’s, 
apparent lack of interest in con- 
tractions—but Salander burns 
through the Nordic languor with 
her electric rage, her incandescent 
cleverness, her principled refusal 
of all emotional ties and her de 
termination to think the worst of 
everybody. Much of the pleasure of 
reading Larsson lies in getting righ 
teously angry on Salander’s behalf. 

Joakim and Erland Larsson has 
ten to point out that Gabrielsson 
wasn't cut off completely, but under 
the circumstances their generosity 
doesn’t play particularly sympathet 
ically. “When Stieg died, he had a 
little bit of money”—about $20,000, 
says Joakim. “We gave Eva that 
money. If you take away the books, 
Eva got more money when Stieg 
died than if they were married.” 

It isn’t much when you look at 
the outlandish scale of the books’ success. 
They've sold 3.5 million copies in Sweden 
alone, all the more impressive when you 
consider that Sweden has only about 9 mil 
lion people. They were the three top-selling 
novels in Germany last year. They've out 
sold Harry Potter in France. The first two 
have sold 4 million copies in the U.S. The 
Swedish film of The Girl with the Dragon 
Tattoo was the most successful release in 
Europe last year, and a Hollywood remake 
is in the works, with the role of Blomkvist 
reportedly offered to Brad Pitt. The Lars 
sons say Stieg’s estate is worth $15 million, 
although that is a very low estimate based 
on the many millions of books sold, not to 
mention the movie rights. 

It’s not all about money. Each side has 
accused the other of being incompetent in 
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Family ties Erland and Joakim Larsson, Stieq’s 
father and younger brother, in Stockholm 


managing Larsson’s legacy, and the extent 
of Gabrielsson’s contributions to the books 
has also been debated. But the most hotly 
contested point is the nature of Larsson’s 
relationship with his family. Gabrielsson’s 
tale is that of a man all but estranged from 
his brother and father, who as soon as he 
was dead swooped down to loot the corpse. 
“Thad no idea they had it in them to behave 
like this when money and power came 
along,” Gabrielsson told the Daily Mail in 
January. “Stieg really disliked his father... 
They blew the last 50 years and they still 
don’t get it.” But the Larssons tell a very dif 
ferent story. “I loved him very much,” says 
Joakim. “He was a sort of hero for me. My 
father would speak to him once or twice a 
week on the phone.” 

Gabrielsson has little legal ammunition 


in this fight. Her only points of 
leverage are public opinion—a fan 
has set up a website, SupportEva 
.com, to raise money for her—and 
Larsson’s old laptop, which is still 
in her possession. On its hard drive 
are 200 pages of an unfinished 
fourth Millennium novel, which 
the Larssons, and most of the rest 
of the literate world, would love 
to get their hands on. In a bizarre 
negotiating gambit, the Larssons 
offered to trade her their half of 
the apartment for the manuscript. 
Gabrielsson declined. 

The Larssons have made conces 
sions. Two years ago they caved on 
the apartment, where Gabrielsson 
still lives, and last November they 
offered her $2.6 million to settle the 
matter once and forall. “I don’t have 
a dispute with her,” Joakim says. 
“She does with us. We want her to 
have a good life. If we can help her 
with that, then we will do it.” 

Gabrielsson declined again, 
but the conversation isn’t over. 
“We've met a few times and dis 
cussed some issues,” says Sara 
Pers-Krause, Gabrielsson’s lawyer. 
“We will probably go on doing that as long 
as we think it’s worthwhile.” 

Fans hungry for the missing Millennium 
novels have seized on the legal drama sur 
rounding them asasubstitute. Butit’s a poor 
one: if Larsson were writing the story, Gabri 
elsson would emerge from the fray ina satis 
fying blaze of vindication, re-enfranchised 
by some yet undreamt-of legal wrinkle or 
computer hackery. But the reality will prob 
ably be slower and messier, and it’s unlikely 
to leave anybody completely satisfied. It’s a 
strange afterlife for a man who never cared 
much about money. “If he saw his pictures 
around the world’s airports and under 
ground stations,” says Atkinson, “he would 
have given his characteristic response: a 
rather wry and slightly mischievous smile.” 

REPORTED BY CARLA POWER/LONDON @ 
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America had been 
awash in drink 
almost from the 
start—wading 
hip-deep in it, 
swimming in it, at 
various times in 
its history nearly 
drowning in it. 


The Demon Drink. ‘iow ?: 


BY DAVID VON DREHLE 


THE RISE OF THE UNITED STATES 
is one of history’s amazing stories, 
even more remarkable when you 
realize how many of our fore 
fathers were three sheets to the 
wind. John Adams drank hard ci 
der with breakfast. James Madison 
drained a pint of whiskey each day. 
By 1830 the average American was 
guzzling the equivalent of 1.7 bot- 
tles of hard liquor per week—three 
times the amount consumed today. 

So it was inevitable, perhaps, that 
a movement arose to dry out the 
nation. And because Americans dis 
dain half measures, that movement 
eventually demanded, and passed, 
a Constitutional amendment ban 
ning booze. Daniel Okrent tells the 
tragicomic tale of that misbegotten 
venture in Last Call: The Rise and Fall 
of Prohibition (Scribner; 468 pages). 
Anyone fretting over hypocrisy and 
corruption in modern politics can 
learn from this book what pikers 
we are, compared with our fore 
bears, at such venality. 

Okrent, the first public editor 
of the New York Times (and 
disclaimer—an editorial adviser 


to Time Inc.), is the author of Great 





Fortune, a history of Rockefeller 
Center that established him as 

a gifted storyteller of America 
between the World Wars. No fact 
is more central to that era than 
Prohibition, which was ratified in 
191g and repealed in 1933, having 
proved that if alcohol demoral 

ized American society, outlawing 
alcohol was even worse. The 18th 
Amendment made criminals out of 
casual drinkers, turned clergymen 
into cheats, encouraged doctors to 
practice deception and sowed the 
seeds of the Mob. 

Okrent fills a vast canvas with 
captivating characters, from the 
hatchet-wielding saloon buster 
Carry Nation (“six feet tall, with 
the biceps of a stevedore, the face 
of a prison warden and the persis 
tence of a toothache”) to Canadian 
bootlegger Sam Bronfman, whose 


Prohibition proved 
that if alcohol 
demoralized 
American society, 
outlawing alcohol 
was even worse 
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Stocking up Lines at a Detroit liquor store the day before the ban took effect 


audacious smuggling laid the foun 
dations of a billion-dollar family 
fortune. The central role, however, 
belongs to a man forgotten by time, 
though in his day he cowed Presi 
dents and had Congress on a leash. 

Wayne B. Wheeler was the 
mastermind who transformed 
the temperance movement into 
a political shock wave. “Imagine 
Ned Flanders of The Simpsons, but 
older and shorter and carrying on 
his slight frame a suit, a waistcoat 
and, his followers believed, the fate 
of the Republic,” Okrent writes. A 
maestro of coalitions, he stitched 
together a crazy quilt of forces 
behind Prohibition: progressive 
reformers, white supremacists, 
utopian socialists, xenophobes, 
Methodist bishops, prim Baptist 
ladies, suffragettes and the viru 
lent anti-Semite Henry Ford. 

Wheeler's crusade was ulti 
mately doomed. America’s borders 
were too extensive, its entrepre 
neurs too creative, its thirst too 
great to stop the flow of booze. 
Every legal loophole—like those 
allowing farmers to ferment fruit 
juice for personal use, or blessing 
wine for religious sacraments, or 
prescribing alcohol for medicinal 
use—was blown wide open by a 
torrent of alcohol. Smuggled liquor 
flooded into the country by train, 
plane, boat and automobile. 

In one sense, Prohibition 
worked: less booze was consumed. 
But as a means toa better society, it 
was a bust. “It encouraged criminal 
ity and institutionalized hypocrisy,” 
Okrent concludes. “It deprived the 
government of revenue, stripped 
the gears of the political system and 
imposed profound limitations on 
individual rights.” If you're looking 
fora lasting legacy of Prohibition, 
it’s the Washington lobbyists who 
use Wheeler's tactics to bend gov 
ernment to their agendas. But more 
entertaining would be to visit its 
enduring monument—the “money 
machine” eventually created by the 
men who got their start running 
rum: Las Vegas. mw 
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Man of many shades Dance, pop, rock—musician and producer Murphy wears them all 
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All Yesterday’s Parties. 


BY GILBERT CRUZ 


PAST A CERTAIN AGE, IT JUST DOESN'T 
seem dignified to listen to dance music 
anymore, let alone make the stuff. It reeks 
of one’s youth—sweaty nights out and 
hazy, hungover mornings. That certainly 
hasn’t stopped James Murphy, a 40-year 
old record producer and musician who, 
under the moniker LCD Soundsystem, 
has released three of this young century's 
most groove-filled and witty albums. By 
combining undeniably catchy beats with 
lyrics about regret, coolness and nostalgia, 
Murphy has hit on a formula that appeals 
both to 20-somethings who just want to 
lose their bodies to the music and to their 
more dignified elders who are beginning 
to realize they won't be able to do the same 
for much longer. 

On This Is Happening, LCD Soundsys 
tem’s follow-up to 2007’s critically beloved 
Sound of Silver, Murphy (who records as a 
one-man band and picks up about half a 
dozen musicians for live shows) again finds 
his musical sweet spot at the intersection of 
a trio of genres. “If I’m on an airplane and 1 
meet a lady and she says, ‘What do you do?” 
say I’m ina band,” says Murphy, reached on 
tourin Luxembourg, where he was nursing 
amiserable bronchial infection. “And if she 
says, ‘What kind of music do you make?’ I'll 
say, ‘It’s pop music, it’s kind of dance music, 
and it’s kind of like punk rock.’ That’s usu 
ally how I describe it.” 
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Yet despite the genre-blending, body 
rocking qualities of each song on This Is 
Happening—from the completely ridicu 
lous rocker “Drunk Girls” to the muted 
new wave of “I Can Change” (whose synth 
lines sound more '8os-esque than any 
other song’s since the actual 1980s)—the 
album as a whole remains elegiac. On 
the track “Dance Yrself Clean,” Murphy 
wails, “I miss the way the night goes 
With friends who always make it feel 
good.” And it’s no coincidence that two 
of the best songs here, “All I Want” and 
“Home,” feature a repeated plea to “take 
me home.” Much as in Sound of Silver’s “All 
My Friends”—easily the most poignant 
rock song of the aughts—there is an accep 
tance of the fact that all good times must 
come to an end and that sometimes home 
is the best place to be. 

He feigned retirement after his last al 
bum, but Murphy swears that this is the 
proper end of LCD Soundsystem. There’s 
just too much else to get around to doing. 
“Making records over and over again is 
not the most desirable thing to do un 
less you started a successful band at 22 
and just don’t know what else to do,” he 
says. “One day, you're going to die, and 
you want to do as much as you can be 
fore then. I want to stay home, garden, 
see people, cook, read more, write a book, 
watch movies. There’s a million things to 
do.” If those aspirations sound somewhat 


middle-aged, so be it. ” 
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It's not the advice you’d expect 
Learning a new language 
seems formidable, as we 
recall from years of combat 
with grammar and translations 
in school. Yet infants begin at 
birth. They communicate at 
eighteen months and speak 
the language fluently before they go to school. And they never battle 
translations or grammar explanations along the way. Born into a veri 
table language jamboree, children figure out language purely from the 
sounds, objects and interactions around them. Their senses fire up neural 
circuits that send the stimuli to different language areas in the brain. Mean 


ings fuse to words. Words string into structures. And language erupts 


Three characteristics of the child’s language-learning 
process are crucial for success: 
First, and most importantly, a child’s natural language-learning abil 
ity emerges only in a speech-soaked, immersion environment free of 
translations and explanations of grammar. Second, a child’s language 
learning is dramatically accelerated by constant feedback from family 
and friends. Positive correction and persistent reinforcement nurture 
the child's language and language skills into full communicative expres- 
sion. Third, children learn through play, whether it’s the arm-waving 
balancing act that announces their first step or the spluttering pream 
ble to their first words. All the conversational chatter skittering through 
young children’s play with parents and playmates what's this...’ 


clap, clap your hands...” “...my ball..."— helps children develop 


language skills that connect them to the world. 


Adults possess this same powerful language-learning 
ability that orchestrated our language success as children. 
Sadly, our clashes with vocabulary drills and grammar explana 


tions force us to conclude it’s hopeless. We simply don’t have 


“the language-learning gene.” At Rosetta Stone, we know otherwise 
You can recover your native language-learning ability as an adult 
by prompting your brain to learn language the way it’s wired to learn 
language: by complete immersion. Our award-winning, computer- 


based method does just that. Dynamic Immersione unlocks the innate 


PICK UP A NEW LANGUAGE TODAY. 
(866) 292-6513 RosettaStone.com/tms050a 


Use promo code tms050a when ordering. 
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you acquired before birth 


and mastered as a child 


What’s the fastest way to learn a language? By ‘recreating the immer 


yn context in which you 
ned your first language, 
you understand, speak, read 


and write your new language 
with confidence and accuracy from the beginning without transla- 


tions and explanations. At every step and in every skill, you receive 


instant, actionable feedback, including speech recognition and analy 
sis technologies that prepare you for everyday conversations. And 
Adaptive Recall® brings back material just when you need it to reinforce 


and perfect your learning 


Every act of learning is an act of play for children and there's 
no reason it should be different for learners of any age. 
With Rosetta Stone 


language. Clever, puzzle-like activities produce sudden “Aha!” moments 
BUdE! 


programs, you rediscover the joy of learning 
and astonishing language discoveries. Your “language brain” remem 


bers. We see it all the time. A slow smile sneaks across the learner's 


face after just a few screens. It's a smile of recognition, as though the 
brain suddenly recalls what it was like to learn language as a child, as 
Act like a baby? You bet 


an reactivate your own innate, 


though it realizes, “Aha! I've done this before.” 
Visit our website and find out how you ¢ 
language-learning ability with Rosetta Stone. It’s the fastest way to learn 


a language. Guaranteed 


SAVE 10% TODAY WHEN YOU ORDER 
Version 3 Personal Edition CD-ROM products. 
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PHENOMENON WATCH 
Alex Gibney 


UNLESS YOUR NAME IS MICHAEL MOORE, 
making documentaries is a tricky, risky 
business. The average project requires 
years of reporting, filming and editing, 
often on a shoestring budget, and faces 
long odds of ever finding its way into 
theaters—where audiences for such mov 
ies are dwindling anyway. 

Then there’s the curious case of Alex 
Gibney. The 56-year-old UCLA film-school 
grad, who won an Academy Award for 
2007's Taxi to the Dark Side, has no fewer 
than four new features hitting screens 
this year. The most provocative is an as 
yet untitled Eliot Spitzer documentary, 
which charts the former New York gov 
ernor’s meteoric rise and scandalous fall 
and quickly became the hottest ticket 
at the Tribeca Film Festival. Also on 





s - Gibney’s slate are a chapter in the multi 
Exile on Main St. director adaptation of Stephen Dubner 
The new reissue of the Rolling Stones’ hazy, dissolute, and Steven Levitt’s book Freakonomics, 


opening this fall, and My Trip to Al-Qaeda, 


blood-raw 1972 masterpiece adds on 10 new outtakes from ae naa 
sete 5 : : ‘ a big-screen rendering of Lawrence 
the original sessions, some newly completed. Sacrilege? Wright’s one-man play based on his 9/11 
Maybe—but as prayerful as the Stones could be, their history The Looming Tower, coming to HBO 
ne BELT ae a pe ee: later this year. A long-in-the-works profile 
sy mpathies were always with the devil. of jailed lobbyist a Abramoff, Casino 
VIDEO GAME. Jack and the United States of Money, opened 


in select theaters May 7. 
Gibney says the pileup is less about be 
ing prolific—which he is—than it is “just 
a matter of timing.” The director was so 
determined to talk to Abramoff in person 
that Casino Jack arrived in theaters a year 
anda half later than planned; it was frozen 
in production as Gibney embarked on 
his Spitzer investigation and traveled to 
Japan to produce a segment on corruption 
in sumo wrestling for Freakonomics. Still, 
Gibney says Abramoff’s caution 
ary tale of influence peddling in 
Washington could not be time 
lier: “We just went through 
this health care debate, 
which was horribly 
perverted by money on 
both sides, and now 
you look at Abramoff 
and realize we are 
making horrible deci 
sions for our country, 
all because we've put 
our government up 
for sale.” —BY STEVEN 
JAMES SNYDER 


Alan Wake 
A Stephen King-esque horror writer goes on vacation in a small 
Northwestern town. But he keeps finding pages from a manuscript 
he doesn’t remember writing, and the stuffin the pages keeps com 
ing true. A creepy tour de force of digital storytelling. 


3 atioks 


© 3| India’s highest-grossing film ever, this bubbly musical comedy by 

| Rajkumar Hirani casts 45-year-old superhunk Aamir Khan (Lagaan) 
as a genius college kid who schools his teachers on the value of eccen- 
tric inspiration. Isn’t it about time for a Bollywood crossover hit? 


5 | Metropia 


Ina faded, Orwellian future, Europe is united by a single subway 
system—one that can read riders’ minds. Available under the Tribe 
ca Film option on your cable system’s on-demand channel, Metropia 
is a haunting animated sci-fi thriller that'll get inside your head. 


5 tieh 
High Violet 


The National’s slow-boiling fifth album pumps up weary melan 
choly into brooding grandeur. The velvety arrangements underscore 
*2| Matt Berninger’s clipped baritone, in which he croons rueful lyrics 
2&| about bees, eating brains and not being as youthful as he once was. 








Arts Online 
For more reviews and openings this weekend, go to time.com/entertainment 


By Richard Corliss, Lev Grossman, Steven James Snyder and Douglas Wolk 
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Love Me, Love My Brand. In the age of 
global broadcasting, image is everything. 
That’s how | became the Sultan of Snark™ 





THE WOMAN SEATED NEXT TO ME ON THE PLANE TOLD 
me her name was Stefanie but that she went by Ad- 
venture Girl. This was a moment I had been prepared 
for since I got married, thanks to Hall and Oates. But it 
turned out, I discovered without asking, that Adventure 
Girl was just her Twitter name. It also turned out that 
she had 1.5 million followers. Eventually, I told her that 
I too am on Twitter and waited for her to ask how many 
followers I have. When I told her I have more than a mil- 
lion, her eyes got wide, and she leaned in, listening close- 
ly. This, I realized, must be what it’s like to have money. 

Then Adventure Girl asked me what my brand was. 
No one had ever asked me that before. “My brand used 
to be ‘Finding the adventure girl 
in you,” she said. “Now it’s ‘Living 
life’s adventures.” After a career as 
a model for tool companies and as a 
freelance writer, she became “fun- 
employed” in 2009 and trademarked 
the name Adventure Girl™. Now 
she’s paid for speaking gigs, for pub- 
lic appearances and by the Cherry 
Marketing Institute to brand cher- 
ries as a natural cure for jet lag. 
Meanwhile, I was running around 
yelling random stuff like a brand- 
less idiot, sleeping in and paying for 
my cherries. 

So Adventure Girl™ tried to help 


me find my brand. She started by asking me what my pas- 


sion was. Now | didn’t have two things. “Until you figure 
out what gets you up in the morning, you're throwing 
money away,” she said. I had no idea I was already throw- 
ing money away on this. I was getting scared. 

Back at home with my baby and lovely wife Cassan- 
dra, I realized that I was sometimes funny, sometimes 
serious and a lot of the time staring at the television. 
This was nota brand. So I called Adventure Girl™, who 
was in Rwanda giving the tourism authority advice on 
rebranding the country as a tourist destination instead 
of a genocide destination. She had already come up with 
an angle: “‘The Switzerland of the African countries.’ It’s 
incredibly clean. There isn’t a paper on the ground.” Ifit 
was this easy for Rwanda, I was sure I could do it too. 

Adventure Girl™ suggested I ask my Twitter follow- 
ers and Facebook friends to help me find my brand. This, 
it turns out, was not a good idea. Many people thought 
I was looking to create a line of products to sell, and one 
woman suggested toilet-seat covers with people's faces 
on them, like Sarah Palin’s. Another guy came up with 


“Joel the Mole.” The nicest observations anyone made 
involved the words snark and self-deprecating. I hope for 
Rwanda’s sake that it didn’t try the same experiment. 

Icalled Sandra Carreon-John, senior vice president at 
M&C Saatchi, the advertising and public relations firm 
that handles Coke and Reebok, for advice. She thought I 
needed a handle, like Bill Simmons’ Sports Guy or Howard 
Stern’s King of All Media. We came up with the Sultan 
of Snark™, since we both felt sultan is way underused. If! 
branded myself correctly, I'd soon be selling a line of Sultan 
of Snark™ T-shirts, hats and key chains 
that said things like “Yeah ...in 1997!” 
The first step, Carreon-John said, was 
to call myself the Sultan of Snark™ 
a few times. Once the Sultan of 
Snark™ had done that, the Sultan 
of Snark™ should try to get other 
people to call the Sultan of Snark™ 
that too. “Insult someone on Fox, 
like Bill O'Reilly, so he'll say, ‘The 
Sultan of Snark™ talked about me 
in his column,” she said. The Sultan 
of Snark™, I let her know, has no 
interest in starting a fake fight with 
a balding, jowly gerbil whose job 
has been reduced to wiping Glenn 
Beck’s whiteboards. 

To get my brand out there, I 
consulted Amy Jo Martin, whose 
company, Digital Royalty, creates social-media strategies 
to increase the reach of people like Shaquille O’Neal. 
Martin wanted to define my brand further and asked 
me to describe myself. I told her I was lazy, self-involved 
and sexually frustrated. Martin, who is very good at her 
job, turned “lazy” into “needing stimulation,” which she 
then turned into “dynamic” and finally “rock star.” She 
transformed “self-involved” into “open.” Starting to get it, 
I suggested that “sexually frustrated” is really just “sexy.” 
“I think the first two for sure,” she said. 

By the end of our conversation, Martin had convinced 
me that in the age of Facebook, Twitter, YouTube and 
Flickr, putting out an exaggerated version of your person- 
ality is necessary. Sure, we want the people in our lives 
to have a full understanding of us, but controlling our 
shorthand is a good idea. It’s like our superhero costumes, 
only not necessarily supergay. If you don’t give your brand 
some thought, you become the guy whose funeral is all 
about how much he loved the Mets. “A funeral is the ulti- 
mate brand evaluation,” Martin said. Luckily, it’s not hard 
to finda rabbi who is into snark. 
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SHERATON Sheraton Dameisha Resort, Shenzhen 


WITH UNLIMITED FREE WEEKENDS 


Ni (ontm@lotuciMebesloMoimese\ime)al=)uei (eeu ole)(-) Me) mae) ume tele m=.etuele Manco Ml'/-\-).<-) 010! 
Night at over 920 Starwood properties around the world. With over 180 new 
or newly renovated hotels and $6 billion in enhancements, there has never 
been a better time to take another look at Sheraton. 


Register by June 30th at Sheraton.com/Freeweekends or 
a Text SHFW ite) 467467. Standard messaging rates apply. 





£; MERIDIEN loft THE LUXURY COLLECTION WESTIN FOUR % POINTS 
Spg: asinine 
Sicvaneret| ©) © 5) WwW 
Preferred element Sheraton ST REGIS woTeLs 


Guest 


©2010 Starwood Hotels & Resorts Worldwide, Inc. All Rights Reserved. Sheraton is the registered trademark of Starwood Hotels & Resorts Worldwide, Inc. 
Or its attiliates. Register at Sheraton.com/Freeweekends May 1-June 30, 2010, stay May 1-July 31, 2010. Redeem free nights through December 19, 2010. 
Friday, Saturday or Sunday are considered weekend nights. Reward nights can be combined. For a complete list of terms & conditions, please visit 
Sheraton.com/Freeweekends. 





Get rich slowly. 
Be protected instantly. 
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LIFE INSURANCE PROTECTION 
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$185,000 Whole Life Policy Purchased in 1989 
Female, 45-year-old non-smoker. Age 65 values include $162,123 of 
guaranteed cash value and $386,084 of guaranteed life insurance benefit? 


How many of your investments increase in value every year? The guaranteed cash value 
of whole life insurance from New York Life has every year for the past 155 years. In each of 
those years, New York Life has paid dividends to our policyholders in addition to the returns 


K 


we guarantee. All while protecting your loved ones from life's uncertainties, and providing 
significant tax-deferred savings. It’s a secure way to help meet your financial goals and it’s 





the most selfless gift you can give your family. For more information, talk to your local 
THE COMPANY YOU KEEP" 


New York Life agent. Or, visit www.newyorklife.com today. 


This chart shows the cash value and life insurance benefit increase of a $185,000 face amount whole life policy (AD89WL) on a female, 45-year-old non-smoker 
purchased in 1989. The total annual premium paid was $7,165.05 per year: a base policy premium of $3,254, and $3,911.05 to purchase paid up additional 

insurance (“PUAI"). The “Cash Value” shown above includes the guaranteed cash value of the base policy and the PUAI purchased by the annual payment, plus 

the cash value of PUAI purchased by actual dividends earned. Dividends are not guaranteed and are subject to change by the insurer. “Life Insurance Protection” 
includes face amount plus the life insurance benefit of PUAI funded by both annual payments and actual dividends earned. This is a historical depiction and 

current results will vary. Cash value is accessed by policy loans or the surrender of PUAI (both reduce total cash value and guaranteed life insurance benefit). Loans 

accrue interest. (Exp. 11/10) © 2010 New York Life Insurance Company, 51 Madison Ave, New York, NY 10010 


*These figures represent the guaranteed cash value and guaranteed life insurance benefit of both the base policy and the PUAI purchased by an annual $3,911.05 
out-of-pocket payment. Guaranteed cash value begins accumulating at the end of the first policy year. Guarantees are backed by the claims paying ability of 
New York Life Insurance Company. 





